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BUSniESS  "  Bankers  gathering  at  Philadelphia  yesterday  from  all 

OUTLOOK  parts  of 'the  country' for  the  fifty-fourth  arjiual  convention  of 

.    _  the  Air.erican  Banhers  Association,  opening  to-day,  were  asked  for 

their  individual  views  on  the  business  outlook,    A  nurnher  of 
officers  of  the  association  and  delegates  to  the  convention  'expTessed  opinions. 
Thoffls.s  H.  Preston,  president  of  the  Hamilton  National  Ba.nk,  Chattanooga,  Tea- 
nessee,  president  of  the  Ainerican  Bankers  Association,  sa,id:  "An^''  comi-nent  on  the 
"business  sit-oation  mast  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  a  veiy 
different  economic  panorania  to  consider  thaji  orJ.y  a.  few  years  ago.     I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  funda::iental  economic  principles  have  changed,  hut  the  dimensions 
of  m^.ny  pha.ges  of  tusiness  through  which  these  principles  v/ork  are  very  iruch 
changed.    The  reduced  value  of  the  dollar  means  that  it  taJses  n-'o.merically  more 
than  ceiore  to  dc  the  same  amount  of  work  and  we  therefore  mast  get  -ased  to 
larger  f irxancial  fig^ares.    Again,  in  man;>'  fields  of  commerce  and  industry  larger 
business  units  are  proving  increasingly  effective  and  are  ceir^  huilt  up  through 
mergers  and  enlargements  of  capital....'' 

Craig  3.  Hazlewocd,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Chicago, 
first  vice  president  of  the  Araerican  Bankers  Association,  said:  "The  present 
credit  situation  is  the  result  of  changes  in  f-anda.mental  fa-ctors  and  is  not  simply 
an  artificial  situation.    Although  it  is  true  that  it  possesses  some  serious 
possihilities,  there  is  no  doubt  "but  tl'iat  normal  conditions  can  "l^e  restored  with- 
out checking  the  good  "business  to  whic'n  we  have  "become  accustomed  in  this  country ^ 
fortunately,  the  tightening  of  money  rates  has  not  depressed  general  "business  up 
to  this  time,  nor  have  we  seen  iriflation  in  the  prices  of  consruners'  goods.  With 
the  exercise  of  the  proper  degree  of  caution  "by  the  hanks  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  fimdamental  so-ondness  and  f lexihiiity  of  O'or  Federal  Reserve  System,  T^e 
should  be  able  to  smooth  out  any  uoieveness  in  the  present  credit  situation." 

John  G-.  Lonsda-le,  president  of  the  Haticnal  BarJc  of  Commerce,  St. Louis, 
and  second  vice-president  of  the  Am.erican  Bankers  Association,  said:  "Conditions 
appear  favorable  for  increased  trade  and  extended  industrial  activitj^  dtiring  the 
fall  m-onths  of  this  .year,  due  chiefly  to  t'he  new  wealth  produced  by  agriculture, 
the  basic  industry'-.    Virtually  all  sections  of  the  ITation  have  shared  in  excel- 
lent crops,  records  having  been  broken  in  ma.r^y  localities.    Corn  production  ha.s 
reached  a  new  peak;  whea.t  genera^lly  has  exceeded  expectations;  cotton  at  this 
writing  has  fa.vorable  prospects;  there  is  an  aUundai-ce  of  forage  crops,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  due  to  favorable  weather;  dair3"ing  is  experiencing  a  profitable 
era,  and  livestock  and  produce  are  paying  good  ret^arns.    'The  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  is  alread;/  being  reflected  in  m^any  lines  and  should  extend 
eventually  to  virtuially  all  formiS  of  business...." 


KaW  YORK  The  ITew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  strength  of  the  Gov- 

POLTjTRY  CASE      errmient's  position  in  its  attack  on  the  alleged  poultry  trust  ?;ill 
be  tested  to-day,  when  Federal  Judge  WinslovT  will  hear  arguments 
on  motions  of  counsel  for  a  majority  of  the  seventy-two  defendants 
to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  irk'ormation  filed  against  them,  and  for  a  dis— 
m.issal  of  the  proceedings  on  the  gj'Qund.; •tiwt  no  interstate  law  has  been  violated. 
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The  ITew  York  National  City  Bank,  in  its  review  of  thxe  general _ 
lousiness  conditions  for  October  1,  says:  "Trade  and  industry  during 
the  month  of  SeptennJoer  have  measured  up  handsomely  to  their  favorahle- 
advance  notices.      There  is  no  question  Lut  that  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity perva.des  most  sections  of  the  coiuitry.    The  political  camr- 
paign,  which  was  held  up  as  a  hugahoo  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  has  proved  to  he  a  false  a.ls.rm  as  a  deterrent  to  husiness.  The 
unemployment  scare  of  the  winter  has  likewise  passed  away,  and  factory 
emploj-ment  and  payrolls  in  many  localities  are  showing  gains  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.    Business  profits  proved  to  oe  •'onexpectedly 
good  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  in  the  face  of  admittedly  ad- 
verse conditions  and  with  the  improvement  in  lousiness  that  has  taken 
place  since  are  counted  on  to  make  a  still  better  showing  for  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters.    Production  in  the  steel,  autom.oljile  a.nd  vari- 
ous other  leading  industries  is  breaking  all  previous  records.-  The 
composite  index  of  industrial  production  comiputed  by  the  Standard 
Statistics  Comipa,ny  (in  which  allowance  is  m.ade  for  seasonal  variation) 
rose  in  Av^g^ast  to  the  highest  level  ever  reached.    Eailway  traffic  is 
increa.sing.     In  September  car  loadings  for  the  first  time  this  year 
have  been  consistently  above  those  of  a  jea-v  ago.    Xiile  it  is  time 
that  loadings  are  still  much  below  those  at  this  timie  in  1926,  traffic 
at  that  timie  was  greatly  swelled  by  the  heavy  movement  of  coal  for 
export  traceable  to  the  British  coal  strike.     Of  greater  significance 
is  the  fact  tha.t  the  miovemient  of  general  merchandise  and  mxiscellaneous 
freight  is  running  larger  tLa„n  in  either  1927  or  1926.    The  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  such  industries  as  oil  and  the  non- 
ferrous  metals,  long  in  the  doldrums,  has  helped  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  abundant  crops  and  general  betterm.ent  in 
the  condition  of  agriculture  are  looked  upon  as  bound  to  strengthen 
the  bs.sis  of  prosperity . 

Commercial  In  contrast  to  last  week's  ezhibit,  the  insolvency  record 

Failures      this  week  discloses  an  improvement,  with  a  total  of  400  failures  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  E.G-.D"un  &  Co.    Although  a  relatively 
high  number,  it  is  37  below  last  week's  figure  and  also  reveals  a 
slight  decline  from  the  a^ggregate  tvro  weeks  ago.    Comparing  with  the 
385  defaults  in  this  week  of  1927,  there  is  an  increase  of  15.  With 
the  smaller  total  of  insolvencies,  those  for  more  than  $5,000  of 
liabilities  in  each  case  fell  to  223,  from  247  last  week,  but  are 
above  the  200  similar  failures  a  year  ago.     Including  all  defaults, 
m.ore  or  less  reduction  appears  this  week  from  last  week's  record  in 
the  Sou  til,  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone  show  declines  in  comparison  with  the  totals  for 
this  week  last  year.    Bradstreet's  reports  354  failures  for  the  week 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  340  for  the  previous  week  and 
317,  304,  263,  302  for  the  corresponding  weeks  1927  to  1924.  The 
Hew  Engla.nd  States  had  23,  1-Iiddle  Atlantic  102,  Western  85,  North- 
western 33,  Southern  77,  Far  Western  29,    Canada  had  26  defaults  for 
the  ?7eek  against  33  for  the  preceding  week.     In  the  United  States 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  concerns  failing  had  $5,000  capital  or  less 
and  17.5  per  cent  had  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  ca,pital,  (Press, 
Sept.  29.) 
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Hog  Cycle  An  editorial  in  Successful  laming  for  October  says;  "It  has 

been  recognized  for  forty  years  or  more  that  the  hog  market  price 
goes  in  cycles  of  high  and  low,  and  since  the  war  there  has  "been  a 
decided  primary  and  secondary  high  and  low.    This  lack  of  stability 
has  made  good  money  for  those  who  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to 
cash  in  on  the  peaks,  and  has  caused  more  to  lose  heavily  when  caught 
on  the  lows.     In  fact,  only  a  few  benefit  by  the  high  markets,  for 
statistics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  shipments  are  unloaded 
before  the  market  reaches  the  peak.    This  annoying  condition  led  some 
shippers  to  consult  the  Iowa  State  College,  with  the  result  of  a 
call  sent  out  to  a  few  of  those  most  vitally  interested  in  a  stabilize 
hog  market,  for  a  consultation  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  Out 
of  this  conference  cam^e  a  free-for-all  discussion  of  the  trouble,  but 
with  no  suggested  remedy.     It  was  brought  out  that  many  factors  enter 
into  the  problem,  supply  and  demand  being  the  chief  cause,  but  there 
was  no  agreement  as  to  what  caused  the  fluctuations  in  supply  and 
demand.    The  packers  knew  better  wh^at  caused  violent  breaks  in  demand, 
than  the  producers  knev;  what  caused  the  changes  in  supply.    Some  y/oul6. 
blame  it  to  the  shifts  in  corn  production,  which  in  turn  is  affected 
not  only  by  acreage  but  by  weather  conditions.    Some  thought  that -a 
back  of  it  all  is  the  perversity  of  man,  alf/ays  trying  to  catch  the 
high  prices  after  the  prices  have  about  reached  the  peak,  causing 
overproduction  and  low  prices,  then  the  discouragements,  the  less 
number  of  brood  sows  kept,  and  another  period  of  high  prices.  Ho 
doubt  all  these  factors  affect  the  market.    How  to  control  these 
factors  was  left  for  different  committees  to  v^ork  out  if  they  could. 
The  packers  and  producers  are  both  concerned  and  working  in  harmony." 

Land  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  October  says:  "The 

Values         old  attitude  toward  land  in  this  country  gave  all  land  a  certain 

intrinsic  value  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  a  place  for  a  home.  This 
pioneer  attitude  had  the  aim  and  the  result  of  bringing  land  rapidly 
into  use.    Something  has  happened  to  reverse  that  attitude.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  more  than  15,000,000  acres  of  land  have  passed 
from  cultivation.    Abandoned  land  is  a  problem  in  a  number  of  States. 
In  others  land  is  passing  through  a  process  of  readjustment ... .Earning 
power  has  become  the  paramiOunt  and  almost  the  only  factor  of  reckoning 
value.    It  has  had  to  become  so.    High  taxes  for  public  improvements, 
high  freight  rates,  high  wages,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  all  have 
levied  heavy  charges  against  land  which  it  must  provide  income  to 
meet.    So  the  old  intrinsic  value  land  derived  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
and  a  place  for  a  home  has  had  largely  to  go  by  the  board.    A  lot  of 
land  is  incapable  of  doing  either  of  those  things?  and  meeting  the 
current  charges  against  it,  unless  the  occupant  is  satisfied  with  an 
inferior  scale  of  living.    The  pressure  of  these  rec[uirements  upon  land 
has  called  for  a  lot  of  readjustmient.     It  has  forced  some  land  out  of 
use,  and  has  resulted  in  much  shifting  of  land  to  get  more  workable 
and  better— pa^ying  combinations.     Its  influence  is  apparent  in  the 
experiments  with  larger-scale  and  other  nevY  m.ethods  of  operation.... 
The  processes  of  change  in  which  land  has  become  involved  have  by  no 
means  run  their  course.    But  land  values  are  gradually  settling  down 
to  a  basis  of  production  return.    With  farming  forced  by  its  overhead 
charges  and  the  new  standa,rds  of  living  to  subordinate  everything  else 
to  the  necessity  of  making  money,  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  basis 
of  valuat  ion, • , , " 
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Modern  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  Septemoer  27  says: 

Business      "The  speed  with,  which  "business  is  transacted  to-d^y,  whereoy  tiin.e 
Methods       and  rr!anpov7er  are  saved  and  production  costs  reduced,  is  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  new  order  of  doing  things.    Uew  forms  of  competition 
have  sprung  up  in  practically  every  line  of  endeavor;  hence  it  is 
imperative  that  production  and  operating  costs  he  kept  do^^m, . .  .Shot 
"by  a  catapult  off  the  deck  of  the  Trench  liner  He  de  France,  450 
miles  at  sea,  an  amphi"bian  hiplane  with  a  cargo  of  mail  a.nd  a  crew  of 
four,  arrived  in  New  York  15  hours  aliead  of  the  ship,  thus  inaugurating 
the  first  reg"alar  ship-to-shore  airplane  service.     In  its  regular 
service,  the  Trench  Line  proposes  to  v.se  airplanes  to  accommodate  six 
passengers  and  a  cargo  of  mail,  and  hereafter  the  airplanes  will  he 
catapulted  a.t  a  sufficient  distance  from  port  to  permit  a  saving  of 
at  least  24  hours  over  ship's  time.    The  cost  of  loading  and  unloading 
is  heing  materially  reduced  as  a  res'olt  of  the  increased  practice  hy 
certain  industries  of  placing  their  goods  on  standardized  skid  plat- 
forms for  shipment  hy  rail  or  water,  thus  providing  interchangeahility 
of  these  platforms  with  lift  trucks  used  in  railwa;^'  and  steamship 
termiiials  and  in  freight  warehouses,  to  transfer  shij^m-ents  between 
rail  and  ship,  or  to  convey  them  to  storage.    The  farm.s  of  the  country 
are  fast  being  mechanized.     Instead  of  the  grain  cradle,  the  reaper 
or  even  the  binder,  farmers  are  ranning  combine  harvesters,  cuttir^ 
and  threshing  T^rheat  at  the  sam.e  time.    Tractors  are  replacing  mules 
and  horses.    Past  m^otortrucks  have  enabled  the  farmers  to  ship  80 
to  100  miles  as  easily  as  a  20-mile  trip  was  formerly  made  with  horse 
and  wagon.    A  wide  variety  of  power  devices  is  materially  reducing 
manpoT/er  needed  on  farms,  and  with  the  extension  into  rural  territory 
of  electric  power  lines,  even  greater  benefits  are  to  accrue  to  the 
farmdiig  classes.    City  conveniences  for  rural  homes  have  materially 
reduced  the  work  of  housewives  and  farm  life  is  being  freed  of  much 
of  its  drudgery." 


Overproduction       An  editorial  in  Tarm  and  Ranch  for  September  22  says:  "No 
matter  what  the  product,  farmers  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
menace  of  overproduction.     Sometimes  it  is  cotton.    Again  it  is 
wheat  or  some  other  grain,  s.nd  m.ore  often  it  com.es  with  some  sioecial 
and  perishable  crop  which  must  be  consumed  within  a  short  period  of 
time.     In  the  effort  to  change  the  farm,  products  these  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.    To-day  the  country  as  a  whole  is  about 
one  step  from  an  overproduction  of  dairy  products,  present  consumption 
considered. .. .So  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
slackening  of  interest  in  dairying,    ¥e  do  not  produce  our  own  needs 
of  either  butter  or  cheese.     Indeed,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farms  that  do  not  produce  enough  milk  and  cream  to  supply  the 
family,  and  it  is  this  phxase  of  the  industry  that  should  receive  au— 
tention  right  now.     Ii"  every  farm^  vfere  stocked  with  enough  good  cows 
to  produce  necessary  home  supplies  the  co-iontry  would  be  better  off  in 
health  as  well  as  financially.     Out  of  the  number  of  farm.ers  keeping 
cows  for  home  production  v;ox"iJ.d  develop  our  dairymen  and  breeders.  The 
mfsmace  of  overproduction  can  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror  if  every 
faraer  would  m.ake  it  a  point  to  produce  a  living  for  himself  and 
family  before  he  produced  for  the  market.    ¥ith  plenty  to  eat  for  the 
family,  and  livestock  stored  away,  the  farmer  is  better  able  to  judge 
the  market  for  his  staple  croxos  and  regulate  his  production." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^ricidturc,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprov;!!  of  ^^ews  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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lUTEENAT lONAL  yonnation  of  a  world-wide  association  of  "banks  which  would 

BAUK  ASSOCIA-    promote  fuller  comprehension  of  "the  difficulties  which  Toeset  every 
(TXON  PROPOSED    country  and  would  make  for  more  cordial  and  sympathetic  understand^ 
in^'  among  the  nations,  was  proposed  "by  Thomas  R.  Preston,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  in  his  address  opening 
the  54th  annual  convention  of  the  organization  at  Philadelphia  yesterday,  accord-r 
ing  to  the  press.    "I  would  recommend  the  forming  of  an  International  Bankers 
Association,"  Ivlr.  Preston  said.    "It  seems  to  me  it  would  he  unpractical  to  h^ve 
any  other  kind  of  an  association  except  a  delegated  one.    Such  an  association 
would  not  only  help  us  solve  financial  and  industrial  prohleras,  hut  would  "bring  to 
the  world  a  hatter  understanding  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  heset 
every  country,  and  would  undoubtedly  make  for  a  more  cordial  and  sympathetic 
understanding  among  the  countries  of  the  world.    If  the  United  States  is  to  main?- 
tain  its  financial  and  industrial  supremacy  it  must  continue  to  lend,  invest  and 
sell  abroad*    Poraign  business  will  be  more  important  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.    We  are  so  closely  related  to  other  co^ontries  that  what  affects  one  section 
of  the  world  affects  all.    It  v/ould  be  desirable  to  have  a  meeting  of  representa;- 
tives  of  all  the  banks  of  the  world  at  some  convenient  point  like  IJew  York, 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  at  intervals  of  tv;o  to  three  years. ... " 


ECONOMIO  Both  the  farmer  and  the  country  banker  were  charged  with 

CHANGES  not  keeping  step  viith  the  great  economic  chaiiges  going  on  about 

AM)  THE  them  by  S.J.High,  president  of  the  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

FABMBR  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  in  an  address  at  Philadelphia  before  the 

State  bank  division  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
convention.    1^,  High  declared  that  growing  a  single  crop  con- 
tinually  on  borrowed  capital  is  unsafe  and  the  sooner  both  the  farmer  and  the 
banker  realize  this,  the  sooner  will  prosperity  come  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts.   Diversified  farming  and  livestock  on  the  farm  are  the  farmer's  need, 
he  said.    "I  fear  the  real  truth  about  the  situation  is  that  the  banker  has  not 
been  sold  on  the  question  of  safe  and  sane  farming,"  he  said.  "Ee  has  been 
willing  that  the  farmer  should  practice  the  one-crop  system,  and  has  loaned  him 
money  to  do  so.    I  think  the  time  is  here— and  opportune— for  the  farmers,  bank»- 
ers  and  business  interests  of  every  community  to  get  together  with  the  agricul- 
tural extension  forces  of  their  respective  States,  study  the  needs  of  their 
several  coraraaniti^p  and  get  behind  a  plan  that  will  bring  about  a  realization  of 
their  ideas  of  safe  farming."    The  primary  need  of  the  farmer,  as  the  speaker 
saw  it,  is  something  that  will  give  him  a  weekly  or  monthly  income,  that  will 
provide  cash  to  help  pay  expenses  in  the  mailing  of  the  crop  and  prevent  him  from 
mortgaging  all  h©  has  and  his  future  prospects  on  a  crop  and  price  gamble  at 
harvest  time. 


7ol.  .IGgl.  I\"o.  2  -  2  -  Octoloer  2,  1928. 

Section  2 

Agricultural  G-aret  G-arrett  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  on  "The 

"Revolution"    Revolution  in  Agriculture"  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 

SeT-'temDer  29.     In  this  he  says:  "Ever  since  the  war  agriculture  has 
heen  at  a  disadvantage  with  industry  in  terms  of  exchange.  Agri- 
cultural products  hiave  oeen  cheaper  than  industrial  products,  on  the 
whole,  hence  that  economic  disparity  "between  them  on  which  so  much 
grief  is  f  ounded. . .  .HoT/ever,  the  subject  does  not  end  there.     It  can 
not  he  dropped  with  the  reflection  that  change  is  change  and  the  con- 
sequences must  fall  as  they  will.     Certainly  it  is  a  right  function 
of  government  to  meet  change  of  conditions  with  change  of  policy. 
This  Government  has  an  industrial  policy — the  policj^  of  protection. 
It  has  a  foreign-trade  policy — the  policy  of  the  open  door.     It  has 
what  may  he  called  a  lahor  policy  and  a  money  policy  and  an  immigra- 
tion policy.     It  would  he  almost  impossible  to  define  the  existence 
of  a  national  agricultural  policy.  To  -pay  a  bounty  on  agricultural 
exports,  or  to  recover  to  farm^ers  the  loss  they  take  on  their  exports 
by  ra,ising  the  dom.estic  price  in  some  arbitrary  manner — that  would 
not  be  a  policy.    It  would  be  only  a  subterfuge,  in  default  of  policy, 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  same  causes  tending 
to  create  surplus  production  in  this  couiitry  are  acting  elsewhere  in  . 
the  world.    Russia,  Africa  and  South  America  are  importing  pov/er  ma- 
chinery' from  the  United  States  with  intent  to  increase  agricultural 
production  enormiOusly.    In  thope  countries,  too,  therefore,  the  ma,n 
on  the  soil  is  beirig  multiplied  by  machine  power. ...In  the  face  of 
all  this  rising  competition,  to  subsidize  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports beca'ase  it  is  a  losing  trade  would  be  fantastic.    Ear  better 
spend  the  money  on  waterways,  thereby  moving  the  low-cost  farmer 
closer  by  freight  rates  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  then  leave  him 
to  work  out  the  cliances  for  himself ...  .Som.e  who  know  no  better  are 
still  talking  a.bout  the  food  supply,  as  if  there  were  any  such 
problem.    These  are  living  with  Mai thus . . . . If  you  say  the  revolution 
taking  place  in  agricolture  is  causing  an  econom-ic  disturbance  of 
such  proportions  as  to  call  for  a  creative  national  policy,  having 
in  view  the  great  conseciuences  of  this  change,  then  you  are  on  solid 
ground. ...Is  it  not  an  alternative  to  think  rather  of  founding  new 
occupations  on  the  soil?    And  to  this  end,  why  not  employ  the  princi- 
ple of  tariff  protection  as  it  was  employed  when  we  were  foundir^g 
irJ"ant  industries?    ¥e  are  importing  various  agricultural  products 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year.    Many  of  them  are 
directly  competitive  with  our  own,  sach  as  wool,  hides,  vegetable 
oils,  eggs,  sugar — a  long  list,  in  fact.     Others  are  indirectly 
competitive,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  products  of  our  own  to  be 
consumed  in  place  of  them.    Rubber  is  e.  special  example.    ¥e  are  the 
world^s  principal  cons^omers  of  rubber,  taking  perhaps  twenty  timiss 
as  much  as  any  other  nation.     Our  imports  run  to  nearly  1,000,000,000 
pounds  a  year.     There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  this 
wealth  on  our  otto,  soil — none  but  the  habit  of  buying  it  abroad..., If 
subsidies  are  necessary  at  all,  then  instead  of  using  them  to  m.ake 
good  to  the  farmier  the  loss  he  takes  when  he  dumps  away  his  surplus 
staples  in  foreign  m-arkets,  how  much  more  intelligent  it  would  seem 
to  let  them-  jtosl  to  new  chemical  and  fabricating  industries  such  as 
no  doubt  will  sometime  appear  to  utilize  the  waste  and  excessive 
products  of  agriculture.    Several  such  industries  might  be  founded- 
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on  the  cornstalk  alone.    For,  after  all,  it  is  a  lame  thing  to  say 
we  can  not  profitably  utilize  oiu-  land  or  find  a  proper  living  upon 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  new  ways,  for  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion.    It  must  oe  only  that  we  have  not  turned  the  full  power  of  our 
imagination  in  that  direction." 


Business  J.  H,  Puelicher,  president  of  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee, 

Outlook       chairmn  of  the  public  education  commission  of  the  American  Bankers 

Association?  said  at  the  "ba^nkers'  convention  at  Philadelphia,  September 
30:  "In  spite  of  the  v;idely  a.ccepted  conviction  that  the  presidential 
year  would  bring  uncertainties  which  would  resi^-lt  in  slowing  up 
business,  nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  true  in  the  Middle  West.  My 
particular  section,  Wisconsin,  has  been  fortunate  in  continuing  a  wide 
diversification  in  its  industry,  as  well  s-s  in  agriculture  and  there 
has  been,  in  general,  improvement  in  both.    A  few  individual  lines 
have  not  fared  quite  so  well,  but  as  a  whole  the  profit  for  the  first 
six  months  is  reported  above  the  first  six  months  of  1927.    The  large 
expansion  in  the  automobile  trade  lias  been  favorable  to  our  section, 
and  the  increased  production  during  the  summer  in  that  and  the  metal 
trades  has  bro-u^ht  up  employment  figures.    Wages  are  high  and  the 
commonity  in  general  seems  prosperous.     One-half  the  gross  agricultural 
income  of  Wisconsin  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream.  The 
consumption  of  dairy  products  is  increasing  and  the  price  of  milk  as 
well  as  butter  and  cheese  has  been  higher  in  Wisconsin  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1928  than  for  the  same  period  of  1926  or  1927...." 

Cheese  in  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  September  25  says:  "Again 

South  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  South  Dakota  can  become  a  cheese- 

Dakota         producing  State,  and  now  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  it.  Somebody 
at  some  time  m.ade  the  statement  that  good  cheese  could  not  be  made 
in. South  Dakota,  and  for  yea.rs  everybody  took  the  statement  as  fact. 
The  butter  industry  prospered,  and  recently  cheese-making  has  been 
tried  with  outstanding  success.    We  formerly  thought  that  certain 
types  of  foreign  cheese  could  not  be  m^ade  in  this  country,  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  create  the  required  conditions  and 
make  any  kind  of  cheese  we  wish.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  knowing  how 
and  doing  it.    And  that  is  all  there  is  to  making  cheese  in  South 
Dakota.... It  is  predicted  that  in  a  few  years  the  State  will  be  pro- 
ducing enough  cheese  to  supply  its  demand." 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  October  1  says:  "Will 

Exports       the  United  States  export  as  much  cotton  this  current  season  as  it 

did  the  previous  one?    Predictions  are  dangerous,  as  exports  must  de- 
pend upon  foreign  mill  consumption,  Y/hich  in  turn  will  be  affected  by 
economic  conditions,  so  estimates  of  exports  can  be  little  mxore  than 
guesses,  more  or  less  intelligent.    A  conservative  guess,  however, 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  likely  to  exceed  those  of 
the  past  season,  and  probably  y/ill  fall  a  little  belov;,  but  that,  due  • 
to  decrease  in  the  crop,  our  carr^'^over  next  year  will  be  smaller  than 
no\7.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just  published  its  commodity 
export  index  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928.    The  par  for 
that  index  is  the  five-year  average  from  1910  to  1914,    For  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  in  1928  the  index  was  92  compared  with  131  the 
previous  year.    But  this  by  no  means  indicates  that  our  cotton  export 
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trade  is  lost.     It  has  TDeen  working  upward  from  59  per  cent  in  1923 
and  for  four  years  lias  held  aoove  90.     If  we  average  the  index  for 
the  past  four  fiscal  years  the  figure  will  stand  at  103  per  cent. 
Therefore,  in  the  past  four  fiscal  years  foreign  countries  took  more 
American  cotton  than  their  five~year  average  before  the  war.    But  what 
of  the  future?     It  is  true  that  textile  activity  has  slowed  up  in  most 
of  the  foreign  countries.     It  is  possible  tliat  lower  grain  prices  may 
affect  "buying  power  in  rural  communities  also,  hut  no  one  is  ready  yet 
to  predict  a  world  mill  consumption  of  less  than  15,000,000  hales  of 
American  cotton.    A  year  ago  it  was  15,500,000  and  two  years  ago 
15,800,000  hales.    Assuming  a  reduction  of  half  a  million  hales  this 
present  year  in  world  consumption,  that  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
present  decrease  in  mill  stocks.    At  the  end  of  July  this  year  world 
mill  stocks  of  American  cotton  were  2,112,000  bales  where    a  year  ago 
they  were  over  3,000,000,    About  half  of  these  stocks  are  in  foreign 
mills.      Stocks  of  cotton  of  all  growths  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
being  on  July  31,    4,800,000  bales  against  5,400,000  the  previous  year. 
If  15,000,000  bales  are  consumed  this  year,  foreign  mills  must  take 
almost  as  much  American  cotton  as  a  year  ago  for  they  hardly  dare  de- 
crease their  stocks  much  below  the  present  figure," 

Meat  Sit-  A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the  month 

uation         just  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  states: 
"A  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  hogs,  owing  to  Increased  receipts, 
featured  the  livestock  and  m.eat  trade  during  the  month  just  closed, 
The  decline  started  just  after  the  middle  of  the  month  and  continued 
during  the  last  two  weeks.    Vfnolesale  prices  of  the  lighter  weights  of 
pork  loins  also  declined  severely  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Prices  of  other  fresh  pork  cuts  were  somewhat  lower,  and  prices  of 
most  cured  pork  products  were  relatively  steady  at  the  close  of  the 
month.    The  beef  trade  V7as  fairly  satisfactory  during  the  first  two 
weeks  but  slov/ed  dov/n  appreciably  in  the  last  half  of  the  month.  The 
export  trade  was  quiet  during  the  entire  month,... The  dressed  lamb 
market  remained  on  about  a  steady  basis  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  but,  v/ith  large  supplies  and  lower  costs  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  there  was  a  sharp  break  and  decline  in  the  dressed  market,  Tlie 
usual  seasonal  increase  in  the  production  of  hides  resulted  in  some- 
what of  a  decline  in  the  hide  market.    There  was  a  slight  price  ad- 
vance in  medium  wools  during  the  m.onth,  fine  wools  remaining  quiet," 

Wool  The  Corjnercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  September  29  reports:  "The 

Market         wool  market  has  been  largely  marking  tim.e  this  past  7/eek,    There  has 
been  a  moderate  business  at  prices  v/hich  show  little  or  no  change, 
with  a.  demand  for  ^practically  every  desdription.    The  goods  market 
appears  to  be  in  somewhat  better  position  due  more  to  improvement  in 
the  retail  clothing  end  of  the  trade,  which  has  been  reflected  back 
to  the  goods  m.arket.    There  is  some  buying  for  topmakers'  account, 
Dress  goods  factors  are  getting  better  business.  London  is  barely 
firm  compared  with  last  week-end  and  prices  average  a  full  10  per 
cent  decline  from  July  closing  rates.    Transatlantic  markets  are 
bare  of  goods,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  basis  for  business 
is  now  established  in  Europe.    Sales  have  been  arranged  next  week  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne." 
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J  arm 

Products  October  1 — ^Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.25-$17,75;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9-$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.50-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15»50— $16,50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.75>4l3.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $10,10-$11,10;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice,  $9.50-$10,75 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medrcLm, 
good  and  choice,  $3.75-$10;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $12.35-$13.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice, 
$12.50-$13.85. 

Eastern  Round  TlTliite    potatoes  $1.05-$1.65  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  city  markets.    !Tisconsin  sacked  Round  "Whites  90szf-$l  on  the 
Chicago  carlot  market;  55fJ-70^  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  $1.50-$3,50  per  barrel  in  city  inarkets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows 
$1-$1,50  per  bushel  hamper  in  Hew  York.    Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.40- 
$1.50  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  $2.75-$3  per  100  pounds 
in  Chicago,  $3.25-$3.90  in  other  large  markets.    Hew  York  Wealthy 
and  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5.50  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City. 
Eastern  G-rim.es  and  Jonathans  mostly  around  $1— $1.50  per  bushel  basket; 
Delicious  $1.75-$2.40. 

TJholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score  47-2"^;  91  score,  47^5;  90  score,  46^f^. 

TUholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  27-27-^{z5;  Single  Daisies  2&^^-27(^;  Young  Americas,  27^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  16  points  iiS  18. 44;^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  He?/  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  20  points  to  19,25^,  and  on 
the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  19  points  to  18, 55^*. 
On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October  futures  advanced  11  points  to 
18.60^5. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1,20  3/8-$l,24  3/8;  Ho, 2  red__winter,  Chicago, 
$1,52;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.39,    Ho, 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1,11-$1.13-|-.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $l,16f-$1.19t;  Kansas  City  $l,07-$1.08t.    Ho. 3  mixed  com, 
Chicago  86{z^-89$2^;  Minneapolis  84^-86^;  Kansas  City  85jZf-86-|-{^,    Ho. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  93(z5-94^;  Minneapolis  92{!{-93{^;  Kansas  City  87^-8e{zf, 
Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  40{z!'-43i-$^ ;  Minneapolis  38  5/8-40  5/8^^;  Kansas 
City  42$^-43(^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie^vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  tho  news  of  Importance. 
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I*kNKSHS'  A  Fniladelpliia  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  keynote  of 

COliyMTION         the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  ^Association  is 
the  country's  limitless  prosperity,  with  "but  one  cloud  on  the 
iDusiness  and  financial  skies,  that  "being  the  tremendous  specula- 
tion v/hich  has  developed  in  the  stock  market.    Almost  every  speaker  who  ad~ 
dressed  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  organization  yesterday  drew  attention 
to  the  dangers  ihlierent  in  a  situation  in  which  more  and  more  funds  are  "being 
drawn  daily  into  stock  speculation,  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  and  more  im- 
portant lines  entitled  to  credit.    At  the  same  time  these  grave  warnings  were 
heing  emphasized,  the  fact  was  also  stressed  that  1928  will  prove  a  prof italDle 
year  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  outlook  for  1929  is  extremely  "bright.    But  pro'ba- 
lily  "because  of  its  left-handed  relation  to  their  own  "business,  the  present  stock 
market  frenzy  and  its  possi"ble  wake  of  unfortunate  economic  experience,  should 
it  continue  uncurhed,  appears  uppermost  at  every  open  meeting  and  every  con- 
ference.    It  is  the  main  topic  of  conversation  of  the  4,000  delegates...." 


EX-EUEOPEAK"  Ex-Buropean  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  are  l:ecoming  in- 

WHEAT  TRilDE       creasingly  important,  says  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stan- 
ford University  in  a  survey  of  this  "branch  of  grain  movements. 
Between  1909-13  and  1921-26  the  average  annual  volume  of  ex- 
European  trade  increased  l:y  some  45,000,000  "bushels,  or  50  to  60  per  cent,  says 
the  institute,  while  European  trade  increased  only  a"bout  30,000,000  iDushelSy  or 
not  iiiach  more  than  5  per  cent.    G-rowth  of  the  Asiatic  trade  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase  in  ex-European  takings.    Farther  growth  is  considered  likely; 
there  are  few  ex-European  areas  where  domestic  wheat  production  shows  promise 
of  o"bviating  the  need  for  imports;  and  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  is  ap- 
parently increasing  in  most  of  these  countries.    Within  a  decade  or  so  the  ex- 
European  trade  raa;^'  amount  to  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  international  trade,  as 
contrasted  with  an  eighth  before  the  war. 


"IODIZED"  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  experiments  on 

MILK  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick' s  Rock  River  farms  at  Byrn,  111.,  have 

■  shown  that  by  feeding  powdered  seaweed  to  cows  they  can  "be  made 
to  produce  milk  containing  iodine.    A  sufficient  amount  of  iodine 
was  found  in  the  milk  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  way  m.ight  "be  found  to  pre- 
vent and  possi"bly  cure  cases  of  common  goitre.    The  tests  have  "been  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  goitre  "belt,  where  thousands  suffer  with  the  disease.    The  chemical 
analyses  were  made  "by  Professor  G-eorge  W.  Cavanaugh  of  Cornell  University.  Food 
and  health  specialists  have  been  following  the  tests  with  interest.     It  is  said 
that  the  seaweed  diet  leaves  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  milk  unaffected. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  "...What  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

Production  State  colleges  and  the  implement  makers  are  all  trying  to  teach  is 
productivity;  but  what  the  farmer  thinks  is  of  production.     If  you 
show  him  how  to  douhle  the  productivity  of  a  cow  in  terms  of  hutter-* 
fat,  he  does  not  thinlc  of  producing  as  much  hutterfat  as  hefore  with 
one  cow  instead  of  t7;o;  he  thinks  at  once  of  producing  twice  as  much 
from  two.     If  you  show  him  how  to  double  the  yield  of  gra.in  per  acre, 
he  does  not  think  of  growing  the  same  Quantity  of  grain  as  before 
with  half  as  much  land,  half  as  much  labor,  at  half  the  cost;  he 
thinks  at  once  of  producing  twice  as  much  wheat  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  land  as  before.    Wliat  this  means  is  that  as  the  possi- 
bility of  m.ore  profit  appears  either  from  a  rise  in  prices  of  from, 
the  discovery  of  a  m.ethod  to  cheapen  production,  agricultu.re  immediate- 
ly expands  to  absorb  it.     The  movement  is  inevitable  and  uncontrolla- 
ble.   Production  increases,  the  price  goes  down  -under  the  weight  of 
a  surplus  quantity  and  the  profit  disappears.    Simply,  too  m^any  are 
competing  for  it,    A  surplus  of  m^-rginal  farmers,  a  surplus  of  margi- 
nal land.    What  v/ould  you  expect?    No  sooner  does  dem^and  overtake 
supply,  so  that  a  greater  profit  is  there,  than  thousands  rush  to 
seize  it»    They  swell  production  until  the  dem^ind  is  B\'7am.ped. . . , " 
(G-aret  G-arrett  in  Sat,  Evening  Post,  Sept.  29,) 

Emergency  An  editorial  in  ITew  England  Homestead  for  September  29  says: 

Dairy  "The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association 

Eund  at  Boston  October  30-31  will  do  well  to  provide  the  m^achinery  for 

raising  a  permianent  fund  to  xxsQ  in  cases  of  em.ergency.    Hl/hether  on 
the  basis  of  per  quart  or  100  pounds  milk  per  cow,  it  need  not  be  so 
large  as  to  becomie  burdensom.e  to  individual  producers.    Yet  in  the 
aggregate  it  v/ill  amount  to  sizable  figures,  as  time  goes  on.  Down 
in  Baltimore  we  understand  the  association  now  lias  about  $600,000  in 
its  permanent  fund,  paid  in  by  producers  the  past  fe?/  years  on  the 
basis  of  f  cent  a  gallon  of  milk.    Their  plan  is  to  rotate  the  col- 
lections henceforth,  paying  back  current  fees  to  those  who  first 
contributed  and  who  still  continue  as  members*    The  Connecticut 
association,  too,  has  started  such  a  permanent  plan.    Manager  Hough 
told  the  editor  last  week  that  over  $30,000  have  already  been  col- 
lected.   They  charge  $1  per  cow  and  arm  at  a  $50,000  fund.  The 
Homestead  believes  this  reserve  or  emergencj^  fund  is  good  business.,," 

G-erman  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  September  22  says: 

Fertilizer  "A  steamer  has  just  cleared  from  Hamburg,  G-eniiany,  for  Chicago  and 
for  Mllwaulcee  with  15,000  bags  of  potash  fertilizer  aboard.    Last  year 

Michigan      the  company,  sending  this  load  directly  to  these  lake  points,  em- 
ployed 450  vessels  in  the  tra,nsportation  of  potash  for  fertilizer 
purposes  to  America.    All  of  these  1927  cargoes  were  delivered  at 
Atlantic  and  G-ulf  ports.     This  direct  shipmient  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  delivering  this  material  to  the  farms  of  Michigan,  and  it  sug- 
gests, at  least,  one  advantage  to  Michigan  agriculture  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.La-wrence  Waterway,    The  fertilizer  situation  is 
also  favored  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comiiiission 
which  reduces  the  rail  rates  on  this  coinmodity  delivered  at  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  points.     It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result  in 
a  saving  of  $200,000,    We  are  anxious,  of  course,  that  this  saving 
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will  te  extended  to  the  final  users,  the  farmers.    If  it  is,  the 
production  costs  of  farm  crops  will  be  reduced,  which,  in  turn,  will 
stinialate  the  more  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  to  the  end  that  all 
parties  interested  will  "be  benefited,  particularly  the  farmers." 

Irish  The  Irish  Statesman  for  September  15  says:  "It  was  about 

Butter        April  last  that  the  Irish  Associated  Creameries  began  to  tackle  the 
Market-       problem  of  the  marketing  of  Irish  creamery  butter  on  national  lines, 
ing  It  has,  we  believe,  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Irish  creameries 

as  members,  and  the  best  testimony  to  its  success  is  that  the  margin 
of  price  between  Irish  and  Danish,  which  used  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
shillings  in  favor  of  the  latter,  narrowed  through  the  summer  to 
about  two  or  three  shillings  on  an  average.     It  is  an  excellent  be- 
ginning, as  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  every  creamery  in  Ireland 
would  join  at  the  start.     It  has  encountered  opposition  among  some 
of  the  wholesalers  in  G-reat  Britain,  who  naturally  wish  to  buy  butter 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  who  v/ere  able  in  the  past  to  play  off 
the  unorganized  creameries  against  each  other.    The  quality  of  Irish 
butter  has  improved  of  recent  years,  due  to  the  energy  with  which 
the  department's  inspectors  have  tried  to  get  clean  milk  supplied  to 
the  creameries  and  their  insistence  on  cleanliness  in  the  factories. 
This  has  improved  the  quality  generally,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
creameries  have  yet  benefited  as  much  as  they  might  from  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  processes  of  manufacture.    What  is  required, 
we  believe,  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  on  which  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  at  the  Plunkett  House  was  based.... We  feel  such  a  system 
of  examination  is  necessary  because,  while  the  average  of  quality  has 
improved,  there  are  still  complaints,  and  there  is  no  use  in  our  es- 
tablishing the  national  Brand  until  about  ninety  or  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  our  creameries  are  able  to  make  a  butter  which  will  not 
merely  pass  examination  by  sight,  taste  and  smell,  all  the  examina- 
tion which  can  be  given  to  it  at  the  ports,  but  which  will  without 
preservatives  other  than  sa.lt  keep  for  at  least  a  month  without  loss 
of  flavor.    The  only  way  of  insuring  that  creameries  v/ill  be  able  to 
do  this  is  by  bacteriological  and  chemical  examination  of  the  butter 
and  by  conveying  the  results  of  such  analysis  to  the  ma,nager  and  the 
dairy  instructor...." 

Japan  Japan  is  gradually  discardir^  the  old  system  of  weights  and 

Aiiopf ing      measures  in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  a  recent  announcement  from 
Metric         the  Metric  Association  of  New  York  declared.     In  proof  of  tliat  as- 
System        sertion  the  association  cited  the  following  facts:  "With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  school  year  in  Japan  new  textbooks  in  geography  and 
arithmetic  are  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  Empire.    The  system 
of  weights  and  measures  which  Japan  has  used  for  centuries,  together 
with  such  modern  adoptions  as  the  English  mile,  will  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  simple,  international  metric  system.    Action  was  taken 
officially  along  this  line  by  the  Diet  in  1921,  and  the  transition 
has  been  gradual.    The  change  in  the  educational  system,  the  intro- 
ducing of  metric  weights  and  measures  to  the  school  children,  is  but 
another  st'^ep  in  the  gradual  move  toward  ultim.ate  complete  use  of 
meters,  liters  and  grams. ... " 
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Stock  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  2  says: 

Market         "There  is  always  a  meaning  in  what  the  stock  inarket  says  even  if 
Condi-         human  limitations  make  it  difficult,  and  for  a  time  impossihle,  to 
tions  tabulate  all  the  evidence  of  which  it  is  the  expression. .. .Uot  every 

market  sign  is  favorable  as  students  will  readily  recognize.  For 
two  years  past  the  stock  market  has  tended  to  contract  in  the  activi- 
ty of  stocks  following  secondary  reactions  and  to  expand  in  the 
number  of  popular  issues  when  those  reactions  are  recovered  and  new 
highs  in  a  long  bull  market  are  made.     In  the  industrial  group,  which 
monopolizes  so  much  of  the  trading,  it  might  be  said  that  the  front 
of  advance  is  more  widespread  and  therefore  conceivably  vulnerable. 
But  representing  all  that  everybody  knows  about  the  business  of  the 
United  States  and  possible  foreign  inferences  the  confidence  shorn 
is  undeniable.    The  market  is  saying  that  the  results  of  the  csrop 
year  are  known  and  are  highly  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  values,  if  not  in  some  cases  of  prices.    There  is  a  reflection 
of  a  decrease  in  unemployment  and  a  better  extension  of  industrial 
activity  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  mixed  money  situation.     It  may  have 
been  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  commercial  failures 
indicating  an  absence  of  soft  spots.    No  one  expects  that  every  con- 
cern in  the  country  will  be  equally  prosperous  at  the  same  time. 
For  the  broad  purposes  of  the  country's  business  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  textile  industry,  for  instance,  shall  sho?/  a  sounder  con- 
dition.   Perha.ps  the  country  does  not  quite  know  where  it  stands  in 
the  matter  of  building  and  Wall  Street  is  watching  that  condition 
closely.    Easy  money  stimulated  speculative  building,  financed  by 
so-called  building  bonds  which  were  really  to  a  large  extent  de- 
bentures on  hoped-for  earnings.    That  was  not  altogether  a  wholesome 
condition  and  it  seems  to  have  caused  some  rather  unprofitable  pro- 
duction of  building  niaterials  with  a  scaling  of  profits  leading  to 
unsatisfactory  results.    Here  again  the  credit  situation  has  mani- 
festly been  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  it  may  v/ell  be  that 
the  market  is  looking  to  that  large  release  of  credit  vyhich  f  ollov/s 
the  moving  of  the  crops.    Altogether  the  barometrical  indications 
are  fair. ..." 

Wool  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  September  29  says: 

Pools  "A  iiation-wide  wool  pool  next  year  seems  a  certainty.    The  National 

Y/ool  Growers'  Association  at  a  recent  executive  session  in  Salt 
Lake  City  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  v/ool  m.arketing  com- 
mittee v/hich  has  been  working  on  a  plan  for  a  country-wide  pool  to 
handle  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  or  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  American  output.     The  plan  will  be  presented  to  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  convention  at  Phoenix,  Arize,  in  the  near 
future  and  it  is  believed  will  be  accepted.     It  would  use  existing 
State  cooperatives  and  other  marketing  agencies,  and  where  no  such 
bodies  exist  would  help  to  create  them.     Its  first  work  would  be  to 
harmonize  and  standardize  State  ol*  regional  cooperatives,  and  since 
there  are  70  types  of  wool  cooperatives  in  the  country  this  job 
alone  is  not  a  small  one.    The  disposal  of  the  wool  would  be  decided 
on  in  conference  between  the  joint  national  com:nittee  and  the  ap- 
proved ma,rketing  agencies.     One  of  the  gains  hoped  for  is  elimiination 
of  competition  betv/een  cooperative  selling  organizations,  placing 
the  central  organization  in  a  more  advantageous  position  in  trading. 
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The  gains  to  be  expected  will  come  from  efficient  marketing,  grading, 
etc.,  and  not  from  control  of  the  product  or  the  price,  for  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  v/ool  in  the  y/orld  and  its  relation  to  the  con- 
sumption will  in  the  end  be  the  dominant  factor  in  price.    Wool  lends 
itself  to  nation-wide  cooperative  marketing  as  well  as  any  other 
commodity.    With  capable  and  experienced  men  at  the  helm  the  pool 
should  give  a  good  account  of  itself  if  any  national  pool  can." 


Section  3 
114RKET  quOTATIOJJS 

Tarm 

Products  October  2 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14-.25-$17. 50 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9-$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.25-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15.50-$16.75 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.50~$13 .50;  hea^/y  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $10.10-$11,20;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
mediura  to  choice,  $9.35-$l0,60 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8.75-$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs, 
down)  $12,35-$13 ,75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$11.25-$13.35, 

Pennsylvania  Round  Y/hite  potatoes  $1-$1.65  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities.    Bulk  Maine  G-reen  Mountains  closed  at  $1.35  to  $1,45 
in  New  York  City;  70^*-35^^  f  ,o,b.  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Fnites  85^-95{zJ  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and  65{^-73{/J 
f .o.b,  Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$3»25  per  barrel 
in  leading  city  markets.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1-$1.50  per  bushel 
ham.per  in  New  York  City.    New  York  domestic  type  cabbage  $38-$45  bulk 
per  ton  in  eastern  terminal  markets;  $32-$38  f ,o.b.  western  New  York. 
New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets, 
$5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 

Ifholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^^;  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  45*^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats  27-27^{zJ;  Single  Daisies  26|-^-27^(J;  Young  Americas,  27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  1  point  to  18.425;^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  points  to  19,18{^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  18.54{zJ,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  1  point  to  18.61{Z^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  v/heat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.21  l/8-$l,25  l/S;  No. 2  red  wint^^::;  C-^iicagq 
$1.51;  Kansas  City  $1,39-$1.40.  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.18-^--$l ,19;  Kansas  City  $1 .08-$l .09^.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  88^;  Minneapolis  84^-86^;  Kansas  City  85f-86jz;-c    No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  95jzJ-95^{zJ ;  Minneapolis  92$^-93{i5;  Kansas  City 
89^-90^,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago,  41^-4:3-^;  Minneapolis  38  7/8^2?- 
40  7/8{zJ;  Kansas  City,  42ii^-42-|j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  In  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  \'iews  aud  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  ne^vs  of  importance. 
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YOUNG-  ON  A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Roy  A.  Young, 

FEDERAL  G-overnor  of  the  Eederal  Reserve  Board,  made  "but  guarded  reference 

RESERVE  to  the  present  perplexing  securities  and  credit  situation  in  his 

address  yesterday  hefore  the  American  Bankers  Association.  He 
said  at  one  point:   'Since  the  Federal  Reserve  hanks  furnish  the 
hasis  of  credit  growth  in  any  field,  whether  it  be  commorce,  industry,  agriculture 
or  the  trading  in  securities,  the  Reserve  System  feels  concern  ahout  excessive 
growth  in  any  line  of  credit.    It  is  impossible  for  a  Reserve  hank  to  earmark 
the  credit  it  releases,  but  when  too  rapid  growth  in  any  line  of  credit  threatens 
to  upset  the  financial  structure  of  the  country  and  make  undiie  demand  on  the 
Reserve  funds,  v;hich  should  he  conserved  for  the  legitimate  growth  of  the  coun- 
try's business,  the  Reserve  System  can  properly  use  its  influence  against  these 
undesirable  developments. . . . ' " 


NATION'S  The  collective  appetite  of  118,000,000  Americans  re- 

EOOD  BILL  suits  in  an  annaal  expenditure  of  $23,000,000,000  for  food, 

while  47,985  manufacturing  plants  are  kept  busy  turning  out  the 
bread  and  dairy  products,  soda  pop,  f ranlifurters  and  other 
products  consumed  by  Americans,  according  to  Eood  Industries,  a  ner/  monthly  pub- 
lication Just  launched  by  the  McG-raw-Hill  Publishing  Company.    City  families,  a 
survey  by  the  publication  shows,  purchase  and  consume  45  per  cent  of  the  food 
products  manufactured  annually,    Riiral  families  buy  almost  19  per  cent,  while 
17  per  cent  is  purchased  for  consumption  in  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs  and  other 
food  dispensaries.    A  goodly  proportion  also  goes  for  export  and  to  hospitals. 
Of  the  total  number  of  plants  in  the  country,  22  per  cent  make  nine- tenths  of 
all  the  food  products  manufactured  each  year  in  the  United  States.    Bread  and 
other  bakery  products  are  made  in  17,684  establishments;  canning  and  preserving 
plants  number  2,722,  and  those  devoted  to  corif  ectionery  and  ice  cream  number 
4,822.    Plants  malting  dairy  products  total  6,830,  and  manuf actnries  of  flour  and 
other  grain  mill  products  total  4,413.    More  than  3,000  plants  are  devoted  to 
the  m.anufacture  of  ice.    Slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments  number 
1,924,    There  are  6,513  establishments  given  over  to  the  making  of  other  food 
products,  including  baking  powder,  yeast,  beverages,  flavoring  extracts,  malt, 
vinegar  and  cider.    In  comparison  with  all  other  industries,  food  manufacture 
takes  first  rank  in  the  number  of  establishments,  third  in  the  value  of  products, 
second  in  buying  power,  fifth  in  prim.ary  horsepower,  and  sixth  in  the  number  of 
w^e  earners  employed.    The  food  manufactories  require  the  services  of  667,956 
men  and  women. 


BORDEN  ACQUIRES  The  New  York  Times  to-day  Tepor.ta-     that  the  Borden  Com- 

MILK  pany  announced  yesterday  that  negotiations  had  been  completed 

COIi-IPANIES  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Kennedy  Dairy  Coirpany  of  Madison, 

Wis,;  the  Clover  Milk  Company  of  Chicago  and  the  Thompson  Malted 

Milk  Company  of  Wisconsin. 
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Canadian 
Wheat 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  Statist  (London)  for  September  1,5  says: 
"....Wlieat  exercises  a  profound  influence  on  the  economic  position  of 
Canada,  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  and  Australia,  for 
in  the  Argentine  maize  furnishes  an  alternative  crop  and  in  Austra3J.a 
the  wool  clip  is  of  greater  importance*    The  lower  wheat  prices  now 
offering  are  conseq.uentl/  an  aiixioiis  imtter  for  Canadian  agriculture- 
is  ts  and  industrialists.    The  market  valu.ation  of  the  large  carry- 
over from  the  1927  crop  and  of  the  new  crop  has  heen  so  considerably 
depreciated  of  late  that  fears  are  entertained  that  a  restriction  of 
purchasir^';  power  will,  in  combination  Tirith  Hight  money,'  impose  a 
check  on  the  business  activity  which  h^as  been  so  pronouiiced  a  feature 
for  some  years  past.    So  far,  western  b-oying  does  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  to  an^'  appreciable  extent,  but  still  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada  has  recently 
stated  that  the  initial  payment  by  the  wheat  pool  may  be  affected. 
Ar^y  weaiaioss  developing  from  the  wheat  position  maj  further  be  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  doma.nd  has  also  outrun  supply  in  the  im?~ 
portant  newsprint  industry  tlie  products  of  v/hich  are  being  sold  at 
unremunerative  prices.    Against  this,  compensation  for  lower  wheat 
prices  imy  be  found  in  the  unusually  large  yield  and  the  favorable 
conditions  under  which  the  crop  has  been  harvested.    The  earliness 
of  the  crop  has  largely  prevented  frost  damage,  and  the  new  crop  . 
can  be  moved  in  greater  volume  than  usual  to  the  lakes  and  thence  by 
boat  to  eastorn  ohiiyping  centers  before  the  close  of  navigation...." 

Canadian  A  Uew  York  dispatch  October  2  reports  that  the  Canadian 

Wheat  wheat  crop,  on  the  basis  of  market  prices  at  the  close  of  September, 

Crop  lias  a  V8.1ue  of  $655,000,000,  according  to  an  estimate  issued  by 

A.  D.  Watts  and  Company,  Canadian  investment  specialists.     "This  new 
v/ealth"  says  the  statement  "is  largely  concentrated  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  the  purchasing  power  of  that  area  will  therefore  play 
an  important  part  in  general  Canadian  business  during  the  next  year*" 

Pranco*-  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  first  treaty  of  amity  and 

Irish  commerce  between  Trance  and  the  Irish  Free  State  will  soon  be  con- 

Commerca      eluded.    Officials  of  the  Dublin  G-overnmient  have  expressed  a  strong 
Treaty         desire  for  closer  commercial  relations  with  France,  and  preparations 
are  underway  for  an  economic  agreement.     It  is  proposed  tloat  the 
tariff  barriers  shall  be  loy/ered  on  both  sides.    The  French  estimate 
that  if  this  were  done  it  would  be  ea-sy  for  them  to  increase  their 
exports  to  the  Free  State  to  125,000,000  francs  a  year  as  compared 
with  the  present  total  of  about  65,000,000  francs.    France  only  im- 
ports Irish  goods  to  a  value  of  less  than  12,000,000  francs,  and  the 
Irish  are  anxiou.s  to  establish  a  more  eq.uable  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  tvvo  countries." 


Italy's  A  Milan  dispatch  October  3  says:  "The  efforts  of  the  Wheat 

Vfheat  Comjnittee,  which  was  established  by  the  Fascist  G-overmnent — with  the 

Decree        best  possible  intentions — to  aid  languishing  Italian  agriculture, 

have  called  forth  severe  criticisms  abroad  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
developments  for  the  v/heat  market  that  the  im.position  of  increased 
taxation  on  wheat  imported  into  Italy  are  certain  to  bring  about. 
*Iv!any  good  purposes  lie  in  the  churchyard,''  said  Philip  Henry,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  lament  is  being  remembered  at  the 
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present  juncture.    ITlieat  duties  introduced  into  Italy,  as  in  other 
countries  at  various  periods  of  agricultural  depression,  notaloly  in 
Great  Britain  about  half  a  century  ago,  have  before  now  had  to  be 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  public  indignation  or  policy.  Signer 
Mussolini  has  doubtless  had  Ih-  view  some  such  achievement  as  that  at- 
tempted by  the  British  Government  in  1815,  when,  following  the  col- 
lapse in  prices  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Corn  Act  of  that  year 
pla.ced  prohibitive  duties  upon  imported  wheat  in  oi-der  to  relieve 
agricLiltural  distress,  with  the  idea  of  marking  British  self- 
sufficing  in  this  indispensable  article.    But  while  agriculture  iE>- 
proved,  other  nations  retaliated;  and,  as  manufacturing  interests 
are  generally  stronger  than  agricultural  in  politics,  critics  are 
asking  T/hat  will  be  Italy's  export  position  with  markets  like  those  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this  fresh  tariff  in- 
crease?..." 

London  A  London  dispatch  October  2  reports  that  the  offerings  at  the 

Wool  wool  sales  October  1  amoujited  to  11,899  bales,  of  which  about  6,000 

Sales  were  sold.    The  attendance  was  smal]    ■  and  bidding  was  quiet  through- 

out at  irregula.r  prices.    A  dispa-tch  October  3  reports  that  a  good 
selection,  amounting  to  8,885  bales,  was  offered  a.t  the  wool  sales 
October  2.    Competition  ¥;ras  better  and  greasies  sold  steadily  at  un- 
changed prices.    Scoured  merinos  were  slow  and  were  mainly  bought  in 
ov/ing  to  the  high  limits  of  sellers.    The  sales  will  close  October  4. 

Hew  York  Active  bidding  for  the  better  grades  of  marten  featured  the 

I^ar  opening  sessions  of  the  Hew  York  Auction  Compaiv^'s  fall  sale  of  raw 

Auction       furs,  according  to  the  press  of  October  2.    Dark  and  brov/n  pelts 

sold  well  at  prices  ranging  to  $155,  but  the  poorer  grades  were  neg- 
lected.   A  fair-sized  collection  of  skunk  also  moved  well,  the  western 
and  northv/estern  varieties  selling  freely.    Top  for  skunk  was  $6, 
Bidding  for  monkey,  prices  of  which  ranged  to  $4,30  for  Gold  Coast 
skins,  also  wa.s  active.    Por  the  first  tim.e  since  it  began  operations 
the  company  issued  no  comparisons  of  average  prices  with  those  of  the 
la.st  previous  sale.    The  press  of  October  3  reports  that  black  bear, 
lynx  and  leopard  -were  the  only  furs  to  advance  at  the  October  2 
sessions  of  the  Hew  York  Auction  Company's  fur  sale.    Brown  bear, 
"seal"  (northern)  muskrat  and  mole  were  unchanged,  but  all  of  the 
other_items  declined.    Top  price  for  the  day  v/as  $64,  which  was  brought 
by  lynx  from  Horthwestern  Canada, 

Packer  A  Hew  York  dispatch  October  2  says:  "Acquisition  of  Allied 

Merger         Packers,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  by  Hygrade  Pood  Products  Corporation,  of 
Hew  York,  has  been  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  negotiations  at  Hew 
York,  Prank  R.  Marten,  president  of  the  former  concern,  announced 
October  3. 


Scottish  One  of  the  strangest  crop  experiments  in  the  history  of 

Crop  British  agriculture  is  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  this  year  on  a 

Experi-  Scottish  farm  in  the  Banffshire  parish  of  Deskford,  when  the  reaping 
ment  machines  are  set  in  m.otion  for  the  autumn  season,  reports  the 

Edinburgh  Scotsman,    The  crop  of  oats  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county  and  yet,  according  to  all  rules  and  theories  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  not  a  single  ear  of  it  ought  to  be  there  at  all. 
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Like  lopsy  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  it  has  "just  growed."    Not  a  rood  of 
the  field  was  plowed  or  "broken  up  in  axiy^ivay,  not  a  grain  was  sown 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  not  even  a  pennyworth  of  fertilizer, 
nowadays  regarded  as  indispensable,  was  laid  on  the  field.    All  the 
attention  the  crop  has  received  was  a  few  hours  of  harrowing  in  the 
spring,  and  yet  in  three  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings  repre- 
sented in  time  and  labor,  the  farmer,  John  S^ordyce,  expects  to  obtain 
a  ret-orn  of  four  quarters  per  acre,  an  excellent  average  for  upland 
farms  in  the  North  of  Scotland.    The  experiment  is  a  sequel  to  the 
disastrous  harvest  of  last  year.    Like  the  majority  of  farmers  in 
the  Highlands,  Mr.  ffordyce,  delayed  by  the  rainstorms  of  September 
and  October,  was  unable  to  complete  the  ingathering  of  his  grain  be- 
fore the  snowstorms  in  late  November  brought  work  to  a  standstill. 
Except  for  one  small  corner  of  the  field  his  oat  crop,  one  of  the 
heaviest  ever  seen  in  the  district,  was  a  total  loss,  and  was  left 
to  lie  all  through  the  winter's  frost  and  snow  just  v/here  the  rain 
had  beaten  it  down.    "I  had  heard,"  stated  Mr.  Fordyce,  "of  a  case 
in  which  a  Morayshire  farmer,  whose  grain  had  been  shaken  on  to  the 
ground  by  high  winds,  had  plowed  it  down  as  winter  oats  and  reaped 
a  good  harvest.     I  determined  to  see  what  would  happen  in  my  case. 
I  was  handicapped,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  crop,  unlike  that  in 
the  other  case,  had  lain  exposed  to  all  the  frosts  of  the  winter,  and 
scores  of  farmers  reminded  me  of  the  old  Scots  saying  that  frosted 
corn  is  of  use  neither  to  man  nor  beast.    So  after  I  had  harrowed  the 
surface  in  March  I  left  the  field  to  its  own  and  went  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  plowing.    According  to  the  rotation  of  crops  there  ought 
to  be  turnips  there  this  year,  and  I  kept  an  eye  on  it  until  June  in 
case  I  should  have  to  plow  it  after  all.    By  that  time,  however,  it 
was  clear  that  my  experiment  was  to  succeed,  and  the  result  to~day 
speaks  for  itself." 

Wild  Life  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  October  3  says: 

Values         "Bird  refuges,  game  laws  and  other  protective  measures  for  wild  life 
are  not  merely  measures  for  the  protection  of  sport  or  for  the 
esthetic  interest  of  wild  birds  and  animals.    Their  preservation  is 
an  economic  gain.    In  New  Hampshire  it  has  been  computed  that  wild 
life  represents  to  the  State  an  annual  value  of  $6,500,000.  From 
game  flesh,  fur  and  feathers,  are  derived  $4,000,000;  insect  de- 
stroying value,  $1,500,000;  recreation  value  in  connection  with 
tourist  attraction  and  business,  $3,000,000,    To  these  sums  are  to 
be  added  $300,000  in  license  fees  and  $1,500,000  for  general  ex- 
penditures by  hunters.    Carried  over  the  48  States,  the  value  of 
birds  and  game  runs  into  an  enormous  sum.    The  argument  in  behalf  of 
preservation  of  birds  and  game  within  the  full  limits  of  law  is  a 
plea  for  thrift  and  profit*    The  cost  to  the  States  in  protection  of 
game  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  savings  and  contributions 
of  the  birds  and  game  to  the  communities.    Hence  the  claims  of  the 
wild  life  of  America  for  consideration  are  not  those  of  mendicants, 
but  of  nature's  capitalists  and  industrial  workers.    Many  a  man  does 
not  count  as  much  economically  for  his  State  as  the  bird  that  flies 
over  his  head." 
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Farm 

Products  Octolier  2— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steer. 

(llOO-loOO  llos.)  good  and  choice,  $14«$17,50;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$9-$12;  heifers  (850  llis.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13,25-$17;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $15.50-$16,75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice,  $11.50-$13.50;  heavy  v/eight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice,  $10.1&-$11.25;  light  lights  (l30~160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice,  $9.25-$10,75;  slaughter  pigs  (30-130  IIds.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $8.75-$10,    Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  l"bs.  down) 
$12.25-$13,50 ;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.25- 
$13.25. 

Ma,ine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1«15"'$1.45  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  705^'-75^  f  ,o.b,  PresQue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound 
Fnites  85^-95^25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65(p'''70<p  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  New 
York  Wealthy  apples  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  markets. 
Hew  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50-$1.75  in  Hew  York.  Illinois 
Jonathans  $5.75  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    Hew  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
genei-ally  $43-$ 50  b-ulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $34-$4C)  f  .o.b, 
Rochester.    Wisconsin  stock  $1,25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago. 
Hew  York  Slberta  peaches  $1.25-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  city  ma,rkets. 
Michigan  Elbertas  $1.50-$lo75  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  48|^;  91  score,  47^^^,  90  score,  46{zJ. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Plats  27-27|-{zJ;  Single  Daisies  2 6-|{;5-2 7^2? ;  Young  Americas  27^/5, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  11  points,  closing  at  18,29^.    October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Hev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  19, 08$^, 
and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  18. 41^^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  11  points  to  18. 50^^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.20-$1,24.    Ho. 2  red  -winter  .at  Chicago 
$1.50;  Kansas  City  $1.38-$1.39.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (l2t^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1 .11-|--$1,14.    Ho«2  hard  winter,  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $1  cl5^^-$1.16-^;  Kansas  City  $1.09-$1.09^.    Ho. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  89^;  Minneapolis  85s^-87jzJ;  Kansas  City  86jzf-87^.    Ho. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  96{zJ-98{25;  Minneapolis  93^zJ-94^;  Kansas  City  91-|-ji5-92-g-5z5. 
Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  4lf {Z^-43^{Z^ ;  Minneapolis  38-f {zf-40-Jjz? ;  Kansas 
City  42{zf-43j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  particulany  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Ihe  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BMKERS  ON  An  Vssociated  Press  dispatch  to-daj  reports  from 

AGRICULTUEB       Philadelphia:  "The  American  Bankers  Association,  concluding  the 
lousiness  sessions  of  its  f if tj'-f ourth  annual  convention, 
yesterday  hy  unanimous  action  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  'some 
reasonatile  manner  of  limiting  the  practice  of  withdrawals  from  hanks  by  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  making  loans  on  stock  exchange  securities*' 

"Concerning  the  agricultural  situation,  the  hankers  in  a  resolution  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  'that  v/ithin  the  present  year  the  prices  of  most  fam 
products  have  recovered  more  nearly  to  their  pre-war  relation  to  the  prices  of 
the  products  of  other  industries  than  has  heen  the  case  in  any  other  year  since 
the  war.'     'We  helieie, '  the  resolution  continues,  '  tha.t  this  represents  a  na- 
tional readjustment,  due  in  part  to  a  more  intelligent  control  of  a-gricxiltural 
production  in  relation  to  consuraiDtion  demand,  and  in  part  to  lo?/er  costs  of 
production  in  other  industries  which  are  reducing  the  prices  of  goods  which 
farmers  must  buy.    We  urge  the  cooperation  of  our  members  in  the  activities  of 
our  agricultural  comirdssion  in  the  introduction  of  improved  livestock  and  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  marketing  in  their  omi  localities.    We  believe 
that  an  important  contribution  to  remed;>'ing  the  agricultural  depression  lies  in 
the  adoption  of  methads  which  will  lower  the  unit  cost  of  production  and  be- 
lieve that  the  agricu-ltural  colleges  and  experimental  stations  are  successfully 
developing  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  accomplished.    We  believe  also  that 
agriculture  sui'fers  from  a  lack  of  a  comprehensive  national  agricultural  policy, 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  v/hich  ha«S  required  wide  national  discus- 
sion, and  T;e  urge  upon  Congress  diligent  continued  attention  to  the  remedying 
of  this  situation.',.." 


STOCK  The  Associated  Press  reports  from  New  York  to-day: 

PRICES  "Wall  Street  operators,  who  have  been  the  driving  force  behind 

what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  'greatest  bu-11  market  in' 
history,'  l^^jt  one  of  their  foasmer  leaders  yesterday  when 
John  J,  Easkob,  former  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  G-eneral  Motors 
Corporation,  came  out  with  a  statement  that  stock  prices  had  far  outrun  their 
demonstrated  values,  and  that  a  material  readjustment  was  necessary ... .The 
Raskob  statement  fell  like  a  bombshell  in  the  midst  of  another  runaway  stock 
market.    Prices  of  m.any  securities,  which  had  advanced  $2  to  $8  a  share  in  the 
first  outrush  of  buying,  fell  back  rapidly  on  the  selling  of  frightened  specu- 
lators.    Organized  buying  support  was  quickly  supplied  and  the  market  headed 
tipward  again  as  new  leaders  were  brought  forward,  but  the  late  rally  was  more 
restrained  in  character. ..." 
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A  Bio  de  Janeiro  dispatch  Octo"ber  4  says:  "Mate  producers 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Brazil  fear  a  decline  in  their  Argentine 
sales  due  to  increased  Argentine  production  and  they  are  seeking 
other  outlets  for  their  produce.    There  is  a  large  consumption  of 
mate  in  Southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina  and  Chile  he- 
cause  many  "big  meat  eaters  there  eat  few  green  vegetables,  for  which 
mate  is  a  substitute.    Many  mate  consumers  form  a  habit  and  use  it 
in  a  pipe  like  tobacco  smokers.    There  is  small  consumption  of  mate 
in  Northern  Brazil,  where  it  is  almost  unknown.    Therefore  the  pro- 
ducers recently  started  a  campaign  to  introduce  it  there  by  visiting 
the  various  State  capitals,  interviewing  the  Governors  and  getting 
wide  publicity.,.," 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  ITebrasl^a  Parmer  for  September  29  says: 

Marketing    "Those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  bringing  about  a  better 

marketing  system  differ  honestly  on  the  methods  to  be  employed.  One 
group  advocates  the  federation  of  physical  properties  back  of  which 
is  a  membership  following.    Another  group  favors  the  federation  of 
members  as  a  basis  for  acq.uiring  physical  facilities  and  effecting 
a  pool  of  the  product  to  be  marketed.    We  need  not  theorize  upon 
which  is  the  better  method.    Technical  Bulletin  number  63,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reviews  in  detail 
cooperative  marketing  of  grain  in  Western  Canada.    It  covers  the 
evolution  of  grain  marketing  in  tha.t  country  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years.     It  points  out  that  the  Canadian  farmers  tried  all  of 
the  various  methods;  namely.  Government  ownership  of  elevators, 
farmer  ownership  of  elevators  in  isolated  groups,  federation  of  farm- 
er owned  elevators  and, finally,  the  Canadian  Yi/heat  Pool.    The  last 
of  these  methods  is  now  in  operation  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  is 
regarded  the  most  successful  grain  marketing  operation  in  the  vvorld. 
Canadian  farmers  did  not  come  to  the  pool  method  because  they  wanted 
to,  but  because  they  had  to.    Other  methods  failed,  or  had  vi^e  better 
say,  were  not  productive  of  best  results?    federated  elevators  was 
a  step  in  advance,  but  it  did  not  enable  either  the  greatest 
economies  in  handling  or  adeq.uate  distribution  and  control  of  the 
product  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  There  are  a  large  numiber  of 
farmer  owned  elevators  in  this  country.    Some  of  them  are  federated 
in  a  way.    Yet  conditions  among  grain  growers  are  far  from  satis- 
factory.   Shall  we  profit  by  the  experience  of  Canada's  growers,  or 
shall  we  proceed  upon  theories  that  have  proven  inadeq.uate  in 
practice?" 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  September  25  says:  "The 

Mergers       National  Milk  Producers'  Federation  is  going  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  mergers  of  dairy  concerns  upon  the  producer  as  one  of  its  major 
topics  at  its  tv/elfth  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Memphis,  October 
15  to  19,    The  effect  of  chain  store  price-cutting  practices  upon 
fluid  milk  markets  and  the  question  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  dairy 
cooperatives  are  two  other  problems  which  will  come  in  for  discus- 
sion, ...No  one  knows  exactly  what  effect  the  mergers  of  the  type  so 
common  during  the  past  two  years  will  have  upon  the  dairy  farmer, 
although  every  one  probably  has  his  opinion, ,. .The  National  Milk 
Producers*  Federation's  program  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  one. 


Braz  il ian 

Mate 

Market 
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The  Cooperative  Institute  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  same  policy  at 
its  annual  meeting,  instead  of  making  that  hody  a  mutual  admiration 
society  wherein  each  organization  ilowingly  descrihes  its  accomplish- 
ments and  never  mentions  its  failures." 

Europe  and  In  the  Atlantic  for  SeptemlDer/Prof .  Moritz  Jo  Bonn  of  the 

America      University  of  Berlin  writes  of  Europe  and  America.    Professor  Bonn 
is  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  great  hankers  in  Frankfort,  and  has 
"brought  a  keen  mind  and  the  habit  of  intensive  thought,  with  the 
economist's  demand  for  definite  results,  into  the  service  of  a 
university  teacher.    He  has,  after  extensive  travel  in  this  country, 
written  an  article  on  "The  American  Way,"  in  which  he  analyzes  the 
American  situation  v;ith  exceptional  acuteness.    He  points  out  that 
the  difference  "between  Europe  and  America  increases  rather  than 
diminishes.    We  are  colonizing  Europe  with  capital,  machinery  and  men. 
Europe  has  developed  by  a  spontaneous  growth,  America  by  a  more  con- 
scious willpower.    European  society  has  grown  up  much  as  things  ma- 
ture in  nature.    American  society  is  the  product  of  a  purposeful 
creation.     If  America's  social  and  economic  system  proves  sound,  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  adopt  it.    Progress  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  not  been  so  fast  in  these  directions.    Notwithstanding  our  policy 
of  isolation,  we  are  pouring  our  vvealth  into  Europe,  establishing 
the  tie  of  creditor  and  debtor,  which  will  inevitably  entail  losses 
as  well  as  gains;  as  Europe  has  experienced  over  and  over,  and  which 
we  must  share.    We  are  developing  a  very  helpful  form  of  economic 
control  by  establishing  financial  liens  in  all  countries  which  will 
make  us  silent  partners  of  the  world.    Danger  comes  vaheu  in  the  hour 
of  destiny  the  possession  of  power  accustomed  to  assure  profit  may 
become  a  Justification  of  oppression.    He  fears  not  the  vices  but 
the  overpressed  morals  of  j^jnerican  business  men.    It  is  a  danger  that 
would  materialize  only  because  "men  who  spend  their  lives  v/ithin  the 
empire  of  business  so  rarely  learn  the  business  of  empire."    That  is, 
do  not  learn  that  the  man  himself  is  of  so  much  greater  value  than 
business  ever  can  be. 

Earm  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  October  4  says: 

Income         "Kansas  agricultural  income  this  year  will  total  as  large  as  that 
of  1927,  and  possibly  a  little  larger,  said  a  Kansas  authority  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.    This  Kansan  did  not  overlook  the  decrease 
in  prices  of  grain,  but  in  his  opinion  returns  from  livestock  would 
fully  offset  the  lower  prices  of  cereals.    Kansas  is  only  one  of 
many  States  that  stand  to  receive  good  returns  this  year  from  market- 
ing cheap  grain  through  high-priced  animals. .. .The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  also  is  urging  farmers  to  feed  more  grain  to  livestock. 
This  does  not  mean  competing  with  the  packers  for  feeders  but  by 
putting  more  weight  on  each  animal.    By  putting  five  pounds  more  on 
each  hog  to  be  marketed,  40,000,000  additional  bushels  of  corn  would 
be  used.    Putting  100  extra  pounds  of  flesh  on  each  of  2,250,000 
steers  would  take  30,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  number  does 
not  begin  to  represent  the  beef  cattle  slaughtered  under  Eederal 
inspection.    This  s"uggestion  should  be  worth  something  in  the  problem 
of  getting  the  highest  possible  return  for  farm  products.  This 
abundance  of  feed,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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should  "be  of  great  benefit  to  the  livestock  industry  the  current 
year. •Present  prices  are  predicated  on  a  matching  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  in  conseciuence  the  gross  income  from  livestock  will  "be 
large.    High  prices  to-day  might  tempt  men  to  outhid  the  packers 
and  turn  too  much  livestock  hack  to  the  feedlots  thus  accumulating 
the  very  force  that  next  spring  and  summer  would  dim  the  present 
favorahle  prospect  for  livestock  returns.    But,  asstuning  a  proper 
handling  of  the  -lituation,  farmers  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
turn  the  present  crop  of  feed  grains  and  roughage  into  a  large  gross 
return  through  feeding  it  to  livestock.    If  this  is  done,  "business 
will  feel  the  effects  of  an  increased  spending  power  of  the  farm 
population. " 

Prank  Bohn  writes  under  the  title,  "Tennessee's  New  Silk- 
worm," in  The  American  Review  of  Reviewg  f^r  I)cto"ber,  of  industrial 
German;^'-' s  synthetic  silk  industry  aVTsii^flBlee.^He  says  in  part: 
"To-day  a  G-erman  industry  is  "building  a  fifty-three-million-dollar 
plant  in  East  Tennessee.    Kept  out  of  the  American  market  hy  our 
tariff  wall,  it  is  leaping  that  wall  and  associating  German  science 
and  technical  skill  with  our  prosperity.    This  industrial  drive  in 
Tennessee  promises  fa-r-reaching  international  results.    The  silk- 
worgi,  aristocrat  of  the  textile  trades,  seems  now  a"bout  to  lose  his 
exalted  position.    His  jo"b  is  threatened  "by  that  mightiest  toiler 
of  all~-indut; trial  chemistry.    A  German  lahoratory,  working  steadily 
for  a  generation,  has  announced  the  perfection  of  synthetic  silk. 
It  is  possi"ble  that  another  great  international  industry  is  to  "be 
completely  reorganized  and  readjusted* ». .The  new  synthetic  silk  looks 
like  silk,  feels  like  silk,  and  v/ears  like  silk.    It  is  a  product 
wholly  different  from  rayon,  which  is  made  of  cellulose,  or  plant 
fi"ber....It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  an  important  chapter  in  the 
new  industrial  revolution,  v/hich  is  so  largely  fathered  "by  the 
science  of  applied  chemistry.    More  than  200,000  yards  of  synthetic 
silk  per  m.onth  are  already  "being  produced  in  the  first  section  of 
the  new  American  factory. .. .As  every  southerner  knows,  cotton  seeds, 
when  taken  to  the  oil  mill,  are  still  covered  "by  a  thin  coating  of 
f i"bre.    These  remnants  of  waste  cotton,  vyhen  taken  off  "by  machines, 
are  called  'linters.'    During  the  war  this  product  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives.    But  in  time  of  peace  it  is  often 
enough  a  drug  on  the  market.    Their  present  rating  is  ahout  two 
cents  a  pound.     It  is  this  "by-product,  then,  which  is  now  "being  put 
to  use  in  the  ne?;  industry..,." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says:  "Although  the 

of  Agri-     Government  owes  no  paternalistic  responsiToility  for  the. private 
culture       enterprise  of  farming,  yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  vastest 
and  most  specialized  organization  concerned  with  farming  that  the 
world  has  known,  undertakes  a  responsi"bility  of  vital  character  for 
the  instruction  and  forewarning  of  the  6,000,000  farmers  of  the 
country.    A  rehearsal  of  these  activities  would  be  a  recital  of  ac- 
tivities which  engage  20,000  individuals,  all  working  in  the  one 
direction.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  specializes  in  factors  of 
information,  and  at  the  same  time  gathers  market  information  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.    If  the  farmers  overplant  in  corn  or  potatoes 
they  mast  have  information  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus, 
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whether  as  cattle  and  hog  feed  or  in  other  avenues  that  point  toward 
profit.    They  must  be  informed  of  the  best  marketable  weight  of  hogs, 
and  not  overweigh    them  and  lose  the  value  of  the  expensive  surplus 
crop  feeding  by  failing  to  give  the  market  what  it  wants  in  pork  cuts* 
¥hen  there  looms  the  prospect  of  a  sarplus  in  wheat  it  becomes  import'-i 
ant  to  take  a  chapter  out  of  the  wool  experience  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.    Although  surplus  wheat  may  not  be  got  rid  of  by 
sumptuary  legislation,  as  was  the  case  with  wool,  it  is  possible  to 
extend  the  uses  of  wheat  in  products  for  the  table.    If  any  one  of  the 
fam  products  eaten  by  most  families  waP    consumed  in  slightly  in- 
creased measure,  the  demand  would  absorb  any  surplus  that  could  arise. 
The  world  outside  was  never  more  hungry  for  America's  foodstuffs  than 
to-day,  and  the  work  of  extending  the  outlet  abroad  has  hardly  been 
entered  upon.    There  has  never  occurred  a  world  overproduction  of  any 
article  of  staple  human  consumption.    The  business  of  farming  should 
include  marketing,  as  well  as  producing,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  pOT/erfully  aiding  in  this  work." 

Section  4 
MA.SKBT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct.  4— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17.50;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9-$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.25-$17;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $15-$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers  good  and 
choice,  $11.50-$13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice,  $10.25-$11.25;  light  lights,   (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $9«50-$ll;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $8.75-$10.25;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. down) 
$12,25-$13,35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.25- 
$13.25. 

Maine  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.10-$l#4-0  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  75j^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Me.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  80{zJ-90{z5  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  ^b^-IO^  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets.    Barrels  of  Virginia  Staymans  $4.50  in  New  York  City  and 
$3.35  f.o.b.  the  Shenandoah.  Valley.    New  York  Elberta  peaches  $1.25- 
$2  per  bushel  basket  in  leading  city  markets.    Michigan  Elbertas 
$1.75~$2  in  Chicago.    Neif  York  domestic  type  cabbage  $40-$48  bulk 
per  ton  in  eastern  terminal  markets;  $36-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  9  points  to  18. 20^^.    October  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  10  points  to  18,98j^,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points  to  18.32{z5,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  declined  10  points  to  18. 40^^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.21-$1.26.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.51; 
Kansas  City  $1,38-$1.39,    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at  Kansas 
City  $1.12-$1.14|,    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $1.19^;  Kansas  City  $1.09-g-$l.ll^.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
90^^;  Minneapolis  88{zJ-90{^;  Kansas  City  89^{^-90{zf.    No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  99|{^-$1.02;  Minneapolis  96{^-97{^;  Kansas  City  96-|{^-97^.    No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  40^^-43-|-j^ ;  Minneapolis  39^jzf-41-^jzf ;  Kansas  City 
42{^-43^^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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jLRG'SNTIlJS  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  to  gain  first- 

MEAir  lU-  hand  information  on  Argentinean  hygienic  methods  as  applied  to 

SPSCTIOil  the  export  of  cattle  and  meat,  a  Parliamentary  commission  sailed 

for  Buenos  Aires  yesterday.  Special  attention  will  te  paid  to 
the  status  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the  South  American 
country,  as  fears  had  been  exioressed  in  Parliam.ent  regarding  possible  infection 
from  that  source.  Che  party  consisted  of  Lord  Cawley,  one  of  the  chief  land- 
holders in  Herefordshire  and  Cheshire;  E.  T.  Campbell  and  Captain  Ferous  Gra- 
ham, both  members  of  Parliament.  They  were  invited  to  make  the  inspection  trip 
by  the  Rural  Society  of  Argentina. 


MILK  LISRGER  A  Waukesha,  Wis.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the 

Thompson  Malted  Milk  Company  of  Waulcesha  announced  yesterday  it 
had  merged  with  the  Borden  Company  of  Uew  York.    The  Borden 
Company  recently  merged  with  G-ridley  of  Milwa^okee  and  the  Kennedy  Dairy  of 
Madison,    The  report  says:  "The  Thompson  merger  adds  $1,375,000  to  the  capitalized 
wealth  of  what  is  now  the  largest  milk  corporation  in  the  world.    Last  year  the 
net  income  of  the  Thompson  Malted  Milk  Company  was  $227,500,  as  compared  with 
$142,527  in  1926  and  $65,271  in  1925." 


DBAH  RUSSELL  Tax  relief  for  farm  lands,  through  adjustments  basing 

Oil  PARM  taxation  systems  on  ability  to  pay,  coupled  with  the  recognition 

SELIEF  that  capital  values  of  the  farm,  must  reflect  ea.rning  power  rather 

than  inflated  prices  for  real  estate,  were  the  chief  points  for 
farmi  betterment  stressed  by  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  in  an  address  at  Philadelphia,  October  4, 
before  the  American  Bankers  Association  convention  discussing  the  farm  situation. 
Dean  Rus.sell  said  that  present  land  values  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  maxi- 
mum of  deflation,  but  that  agriculture  will  have  to  recognize  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  return  again  to  anywhere  near  war-time  levels.    Puture  success  of  the 
farmer,  he  said,  lies  in  improving  his  labor  income  rather  than  in  the  unearned 
increment  due  to  advance  in  the  price  of  his  farm.     "There  is  no  universal  pana^cea 
for  the  agricultural  troubles  for  the  fundamental  reason  that  American  agriculture 
is  not  a  single  industry.    This  country,  spanning  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
is  as  diverse  as  Eu-rope,"  Dean  Russell  said.     "Ho  one  thinks  of  securing  a  solu- 
tion to  Italy's  problems,  equally  applicable  to  STorway's  ills.    A  basic  difficulty 
with  agriculture  is  a  lack  of  adjustment  bety/een  what  is  produced  and  what  is 
consumed.    Most  people  consider  the  problem  is  generally  one  of  overproduction 
and  this  is  often  the  case,  but  underconsumption  is  likewise  potent  in  producing 
a  surplus.    When  both  these  forces  pull  in  the  same  direction  the  effect  is 
materially  heightened.  ,Ko  more  statesmanlike  step  could  be  taken  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  with  its  21,000  members,  than  to  put  its  shoulder  to  the 
Y/heel  to  solve  this  tax  problem  wisely.    What  is  needed  is  a  study  of  the  whole 
field  with  the  end  in  view  of  recognizing  that  greater  justice  and  equality  will 
come  by  transfer  of  a  larger  proportion  of  real  estate  taxes  to  other  types  of 
taxation. . ." 
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Section  2 

Brazilian  A  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  dispatch  Octoloer  4  says:  "The  State  of 

J'orest  Sa'a  Paulo,  fearing  the  loss  of  its  timlDer  supply,  has  crea.ted  a  forest 
Service       service  to  promote  planting,  to  prevent  fires,  to  combat  insect 

plagues,  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  tree  culture  and  to  prevent  the 
cutting  down  of  trees  except  where  necessary.    Landowners  must  get 
permi'ssion  "before  cutting.    The  regulations  are  drastic  hut  necessary, 
for  fireivood  prices  have  been  rising  steadily  in  recent  years.  Some 
railway  companies  have  planted  eucalyptus  trees  to  assure  future  sup- 
plies of  firewood,  but  though  several  large  areas  have  already  been 
planted,  destruction  is  going  on  rapidly.    The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  has  also  planted  a  number  of  areas  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
firewood, ..." 


Farm  Fires  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  October  5  says:  "Lost 

now  to  all  mystery,  fire  can  hardly  shov/  enough  ingenuity  to  hide 
the  nature  of  its  origin.     In  other  days,  v/hen  the  origin  of  a  fire 
was  not  at  once  apparent,  it  was  'wrapped  in  rriystery.'    That  garment 
has  been  torn  aside  by  science,  a-nd  now  the  fire  that  was  so  mysteriou; 
is  found  to  have  such  origins  as  dust  explosions,  or  under  spontaneous 
combustion,  caused  by  damp  hay.    Dust  and  damp  are  the  particular 
species  of  fire  causes  coming  under  the  genera.l  description  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.    Spontaneous  combustion  originating  in  damp  hay 
is  not  akin  to  combustion  from  grain  dust,  but  iDoth  are  agricultural 
and  elevator  menaces.    The  mysterious  barn  fire  is  robbed  of  m&^stery, 
and  the  country  constable,  instead  of  scouting  over  the  countryside 
for  a  vagrant  tramp,  steps  aside  while  the  expert  renders  a  verdict 
of  fire  due  to  damp  hay.    The  farmer  has  yet  another  reason  for  main- 
taining insurance.    Heither  the  rural  nor  the  city  dweller  realizes 
that  farm  fires  annually  cause  a  loss  of  $150,000,000,  with  loss  of 
life  to  the  extent  of  3,500  individuals.     Information  as  to  the  causes 
of  fire  and  the  m.easures  to  prevent  them  are  as  mach  needed  to-day 
for  farm  education  as  similar  instruction  is  for  the  preservation  of 
forests  from  fire.    Most  impressive  is  the  statement  of  the  Farm 
Protective  Committee  that  $30,000,000  of  the  total  arises  from  spon- 
taneous fires — the  mysterious  farm  burnings  which  often  occur  at 
harvest  time  and  which  breed  unfounded  suspicions  against  some  more 
or  less  disreputable  neighborhood  character.     If  any  one  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  fact  that  water  and  hay  may  generate  fire  he 
has  but  to  consider  the  case  of  a  recent  fire  at  Middlesex,  Vt.  A 
barn  containing  50  tons  of  hay  generated  flame  and  burned  V7hile  sur- 
rounded by  3  to  5  feet  of  flood  water,  with  no  human  being  or  other 
living  creature  within  possible  reach  of  it.    Still  more  to  the 
point,  the  phenomenon  has  been  experimentally  produced.    Farmers  are 
now  advised  as  to  the  menace." 

Frank  on  "Rural  America  needs  an  agricultural  statesmanship  that  will 

Farm  help  us,  not  only  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  production  and 

Economics    distribution,  ~but  to  create  a  finer  and  fairer  social  order  throughout 
rural  America,"  says  Glenn  Franic,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Gleanings  From  Science.     "The  specialists  have  served 
and  are  serving  well  the  farmer.    The  chemist,  the  bacteriologist, 
the  agronomist,  the  entomologist,  the  plant  pathologist,  the 
mechanical  engineer,  and  their  fellow  specialists  have  effected  a 
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revolution  in  the  methods  and  the  nia,chinery  of  farming.    The  economist 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  products  that  these 
specialists  have  helped  the  farmer  to  create  in  greater  and  greater 
abundance.    But  the  economist's  work  is  far  from  completed,"  continues 
President  Frank.     "It  v/ill  not  be  completed,   in  my  Judgment,  until 
the  farmers  of  America,  through  intelligent  cooperative  organization, 
have  met  and  matched  the  grand  sca2e  organization  of  business  and  in- 
dustry with  a  gi-and  scale  of  organization  of  agriciilture,  until  farm- 
ers as  producers  of  m.arketable  products  no  longer  b-uy  at  retail  and 
sell  at  wholesale,  but  stand  on  a  par  with  other  manufacturers  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.    Unless  the  economist  helps  the  farmer  to 
put  agriculture  on  a  par  r/ith  other  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  day 
will  come  when  the  individual  farmer  will  have  to  give  way  before  a 
generation  of  great  landowners  who  will  bring  a  vast  organizing  genius 
to  bear  on  agriculture  and  Fordize  the  farming  of  America...." 

London  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  v/ool  sales  closed 

Wool  yesterday  with  offerings  of  7,887  bales.    Bidding  was  quiet  and  the 

Sales  trading  was  without  feature.    Compared  with  the  previous  auctions,  the 

following  reductions  were  recorded:  Scoured  merinos,  17^  per  cent; 
greasy,  12f-;  scoured  crossbreds,  17-|-;  greasy  crossbreds,  10  to  12-^ 
per  cent;  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope  and  Uatal,  12-|-;  Punta  Arenas,  10,  and 
Falkland  Islands,  15  per  cent.    During  the  series  the  home  trade  took 
36,000  bales,  the  Continent  55,000  and  America  1,000,  v/hile  39,500 
bales  v/ere  bought  in  or  held  over. 

Merger  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (St.Pa-al)  for  Septem^ber  22  says: 

Problem       "One  of  the  great  trends  of  recent  times  has  been  the  trend  toward 
large  consolidations  and  mergers  in  the  industrial  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  such  consolidation.    The  merger  is  the  outcome 
of  the  demand  for  larger  units  of  production.     In  most  cases  these 
mergers  have  been  brought  about  in  order  to  effect  savings  in  produc- 
tion costs  and  savings  in  the  cost  of  distribution.    Mergers  have  al- 
most invariably  benefited  the  stockholders  through  increased  dividends. 
In  some  cases  the  benefits  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consuming  public 
as  a  result  of  standardization  and  lessened  costs.     This  vast  con- 
centration of  wealth  has  been  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  pub- 
lic, which  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  wondering  as  to  whether 
the  merger  will  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  benefit  or  a  menace.  Quite 
recently  the  idea  of  the  merger  has  come  close  to  the  agricultural 
?/orld.    The  control  of  food  products  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  owners  of  capital.    One  of  the  recent  events  of 
importance  to  agricultiire  is  the  tendency  to  consolidate  the  large 
manufacturing  and  distributing  agencies  that  handle  dairy  products. 
For  example,  it  is  reported  that  two  of  the  largest  milk  and  ice  cream 
com^panies  in  Wisconsin  have  recently  been  taken  over  by  large  outside 
corpora,tions  doing  business  throughout  the  country.    All  over  the 
United  States  this  sort  of  purchasing  has  been  going  on.  Eventually 
this  means  that  dairymen  will  face  the  problem  of  selling  their 
prodLicts  to  a  few  large  corporations  instead  of  to  a  large  number  of 
independent  companies.  -  Unless  dairymen  are  thoroughly  organized  when 
that  time  comes  so  that  they  can  sell  their  products  collectively, 
they  may  face  a  very  serious  problem  in  getting  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  over  the  cost  of  production." 
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Scottish        '  The  Field  (London)  for  SeptemlDer  20  says:  "Dairy  farmers  in 

Milk  England  can  afford  to  spend  time  in  studying  the  achievements  in 

Pool  organization  of  their  fellow  milk  producers  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Ihrough  the  milk  pool  Scots  dairy  farmers  are  steadily  developing  an 
effective  method  of  controlling  supplies  and  regulating  the  market,  . 
Farmers  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland  are  naturally  proud  of  the 
Scottish  Milk  Agency  which  they  established  towards  the  end  of  last 
year.    The  agency  was  founded  to  provide  a  m.edium  through  which  farm- 
ers' creameries  and  non-cream.ery  producers  could  market  their  sup- 
plies.   Memhers  are  hound  to  sell  their  supplies  thro-u^-h  the  agency 
for  a  period  of  three  years*    Prices  are  arranged  for  a  year  ahead 
"between  the  agency  and  the  various  organizations  of  distributers. 
The  agency  guarantees  its  members  these  prices  for  their  normal  sup- 
plies of  milk.    All  acco^ants  for  milk  are  paid  through  the  agency 
which  guarantees  payment  to  its  members.    No  milk  is  allowed  to  reach 
the  liquid  milk  ma,rket  except  that  which  is  required  for  liquid  con- 
s-'jjnption,  and  that  at  the  fixed  or  basic  price.    The  distributer 
gets  exactly  what  he  requires.    Should  he  require  varying  quantities, 
the  agency  is  in  a  position  to  meet  his  requirem.ents  through  its 
associated  crGam'.eries,  which  act  as  balancing  reservoirs.     If  a  mem- 
ber's supply  fluctuates  he  may  be  required  to  accept  a  surplus  price 
for  a  proportion  of  his  supplj-.     In  pre-agency  days  producers  were 
paid  a  surplus  price  in  suinner  for  the  excess  over  their  winter 
supplies,  but  the  surplus  went  into  the  hands  of  the  distributers. 
It  was  the  realization  of  the  weakness  of  this  arrangement  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  agency,    llo  dairy  farmer  likes  to  have  to 
accept  a  surplus  price  for  a  portion  of  his  supplies,  but  a  surplus 
price  is  now  less  unpalatable  to  the  producer  because  he  knows  that 
any  profit  that  may  be  m.ade  on  surplus  milk  is  retained  by  the  agency 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  its  members.    The  agency  is 
already  in  an  unassailable  position.    It  controls  75  per  cent  of  the 
requirements  of  Glasgow  find  the  adjacent  populous  centers.... A  re- 
cently published  account  of  the  operations  of  the  agency  for  the 
six  m.onths  ending  April  30  discloses  the  m.agnitude  of  the  business. 
The  total  turnover  amounted  to  8,040,000  gallons,  representing  a  value 
of  480,000  pounds.    The  membership  of  the  agency  includes  over  four- 
teen hundred  individual  producers  and  sixteen  farmers'  creameries. 
Uew  members  are  being  enrolled  every  day.    The  majority  of  the  princi- 
'^al  distributers  have  agreed  to  purchase  their  whole  supplies  through 
the  agency.     It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of  those  still  holding 
aloof  will  recognize  the  agency  at  the  end  of  the  present  contract 
period,    Distributers  having  got  over  their  original  antipathy  to  the 
producers'  organization  are  now  realizing  that  they  are  better  to 
be  identified  T;ith  the  agency  than  to  remain  outside  it.     In  es- 
tablishing the  milk  agency,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  known,  the 
milk  pool,  the  dairy  farmers  of  Scotland  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
solving  their  marketing  problem." 
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MRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  October  5 —  Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaij^hter 

steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice  $14-$17.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9-$12;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15-$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.50-$13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Tos.) 
medima,  good  and  choice,  $10,25-$11.25;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9.15-$10.10 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8,75-$10.25;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  ITds,  down)  $12.25-$13c40;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
-  choice  $11-$13.25. 

Maine  hulk  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1«25-$1«35  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York  City;  60^-65^  f  .o."b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  80^-90^2^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65{zJ-70{^  f.o.h.  Waupaca. 
New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  $45-$50  hulk  per  ton  in  eastern  terminal 
markets;  $38-$40  f.o. ho  .Rochester.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$1.75-$3  •25  per  harrel  in  leading  markets.    Uew  Jersey  yellows 
$1-$1.25  per  hushel  hamper  in  Uew  York.    Eastern  fall  apples  $1.25" 
$1.75  per  hushel  hasket  in  city  markets.     Illinois  Jonathans  $5.75- 
$6  per  harrel  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  Uev;  York  were: 
92  score  48^^zf;  91  score  47^-^^;  90 -score,  46^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  I'lats,  Blank;  Single  Daisies  26-^{zJ-27^;  Young  Americas  21^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m^kets 
.declined  14  points  to  18. 06^^  per  Ih.    Octoher  future  contracts  on 
the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  18,85^,  and  on 
the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  13  points  to  18.19^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  2  points  to  18,38y5. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  13^  pro- 
tein (Hot  quoted)    Ho. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.52;  Kansas  City 
$1,38-$1,39.    Ho, 2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.12- 
$1,14,    Ho,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  at  Chicago  $1«19-|»- 
$1,20^;  Kansas  City  $1,10-$1.11.    Ho. 3  mixed  corn  at  Chicago  91^^^- 
92^5^;, Minneapolis  90^-93^;  Kansas  City  91-|^-92^,    Ho, 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.02-|-$1.03;  Minneapolis  98$^-99^';  Kansas  City  $1-$1,00^, 
Ho, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  42^-43^;  Minneapolis  39-|-^-41-^j^;  Kansas  City 
42^-43^,  (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ, ) 


AILY  DIGEST 


Prspartd  in  She  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sliadcs  of  opinion  as  reflocted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particnlar'y  in  its 
ccononiic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprovr.l  cf  vlc.vs  a::;!  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
ij  io  rcCect  the  ne%vs  of  importance. 
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COTTON  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  sustaining  in- 

'^OODS  fluence  in  the  cotton  market  last  week  was  the  improvement  in 

TRADE  the  cotton  goods  trade.    The  demand  for  goods  has  increased  to 

an  extent  that  sales  have  exceeded  production.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  domestic  markets  hut  to  the  f ore igfc. markets  as  well, 
especially  Manchester,  which  center  has  reported  an  increased  demand  from  India 
and  China  as  well  as  from  the  Continent  and  Near  East.  Should  the  Government 
report  show  a  much  loY/er  estimate  than  a  month  ago  it  is  regarded  as  likely 
that  the  goods  trade  v/ill  he  much  stimulated,  as  much  of  the  hesitation  recent- 
ly shOvTO  has  hcen  due  to  the  fear  of  lower  prices  for  raw  cotton." 


PORTO  RIGAN  Tlie  press  of  October  8  reports  that  the  storm  which 

G-RAPEFHITIT         struck  Porto  Rico  September  13  caused  a  loss  of  $10,000,000  to 

the  grapefruit  industry  on  the  island,  including  the  destruction 
of  one-fifth  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  orchards  there, 
confidential  advices  to  New  York  fruit  concerns  state.    As  a 

result  of  the  hurricane,  shipments  of  fruit  from  the  island  will  be  practically 

at  a  standstill  for  the  next  nine  months* 


EISHER  A  New  Haven  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  weekly  in- 

STOCK  INDEX       dex  numher  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor  Irving 
Eisher  and  based  on  last  week's  fifty  most  active  industrial 
stocks,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is  492.3. 
This  compares  with  434,1  the  Y;eek  before,  475.9  two  weeks  before,  466.3  three 
weeks  before  and  449,3  four  weeks  before.    This  week's  average  is  the  highest 
for  the  year  to  date;  the  lowest  was  253,9  for  the  week  ended  February  24,  A 
second  compilation,  made  of  an  "investor's  index"  of  the  330  most  im.portant 
stocks  on  the^m.arket,  shows  an  average  of  157.9  for  the  past 'week,  158.8  for 
a  week  ago,  157.3  two  weeks  ago,  155,3  three  weeks  ago  and  153.6  four  weeks 
ago.    Last  week's  average  was  the  highest  for  the  year  to  date.    Eor  the  full 
month  of  September  the  average  for  the  fifty  stocks  is  470,4,  which  compares 
with  399,4  for  August,  365  for  July  and  207,2  for  September,  1927.  This 
month's  average  is  the  highest  for  the  year  to  date.    The  lowest  was  125.1  for 
January . 


ST. LOUIS  The  third-quarter  statement  of  the  St. Louis  Joint  Stock 

LAND  BANK  Land  Bank,  operating  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  shows  farm  loan 

bonds  for  $20,600,000  outstandir^.    President  L.L. Beavers  in- 
formed stocklTiolders  that  after  payment  of  the  October  dividend 
of  $1.50  a  share  on  the  capital  stock  of  $1,430,000  the  barik  had  reserves  of 
$391,255,  a  gain  of  $29,916  since  June  30.  (Press,  Oct.  3.) 
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Australian  A  MelTDOtLrne  dispatch  October  4  states  that  Australia  possesses 

Wool  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  sheep  in  the  world,  yet  her  pastoralists 

raise  one~third  of  the  world's  total  production  of  wool,  according  to 
A.  S.  Kenj'-on,  engineer  of  the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission 
of  Victoria,    The  co'ontry  is  now  approaching  a  production  of  1,000,000,- 
GQQ  pounds  of  wool,  and  the  pastoral  industry,  in  v/ool  and  natton,  is 
worth  nearly  lOOjOOOjOOO  pounds  a  year.    The  report  says:  "Even  more 
remarl^ahle  than  the  rapid  increase  in  the  flochs,  declares  Mr.  Kenj'on, 
has  Deen  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  wool  from  each  sheep.     In  the 
first  few  years  it  was  in  Victoria  l'^  pounds  of  wool  from  each  sheep. 
In  1850  it  had  increased  to  three  po:unds,  hy  1370  to  five  pounds,  and 
present  the  average  yield  was  nine  pounds  a  sheep." 

British  Britain  is  planting  new  trees  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  week, 

forestry     according  to  E.  L.  Robinson,  technical  commissioner  of  the  British 
Forestry  Commissione    Before  the  war,  said  Mr.  Robinson,  there  were 
about  3,000,000^000  feet  of  standing  timber  in  Britain,  while  to-day 
it  was  estimated  that  the  effective  resources  in  Britain  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,500,000,000  feet.  (Press,  Oct.  4.) 

Cotton  An  Urbana,  Vaa ,  dispatch  October  6  says:  "James  Barhhardt,  a 

on  Is-         young  farmer,  has  been  so  successful  in  growing  cotton  on  the  islands 
lands  off  the  Virginia  coast  that  oldtimers,  who  at  first  disdained  his 

Off  project,  have  emulated  his  example  in  this  region.    Som.e  believe  cotton 

Virginia     definitely  has  replaced  the  Irish  potato  as  the  main  crop.    Because  of 
the  milder  weather  along  the  coast  the  bolls  are  brought  to  fruition 
before  the  frost  which  would  kill  them  further  inland.    As  yet  the 
boll  weevil  has  not  foujid  its  way  into  this  vicinity," 

Dairy  'An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  October  6  says:  "For 

Organi-       several  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  combination,  con- 
zation         solidation  or  merger  of  companies  v/hich  handle  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.    No  matter  what  we  may  call  this  movement,  or  whether  we 
consider  it  good  or  bad  for  the  several  interests  concerned,  it  is  a 
fact.    If  it  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue,  we  shall  have 
a  few  grea,t  companies  instead  of  maDy  small  ones,  or  many  of  both 
kinds,  engaged  in  the  purchase,  processing  and  distribution  of  one 
of  our  most  important  farm  products.    There  is  nothing  alarm.ing  in 
such  a  movement  if  it  is  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  economy  in 
operation;  for  it  is  true  that  the  benefits  of  all  economies  in  any 
line  of  business  are  ultimately  shared  by  all  concerned  in  that 
business. .. .Centralization  on  one  side  of  the  milk  industry  must  be 
balanced  by  centralization  on  the  other.     Centralised  bu^v^ing  must  be 
balanced  by  centralized  selling, .. .There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the 
balance  between  producing  8,nd  distributing  interests,  each  dependent 
on  the  other,  can  be  maintained.    That  is  by  as  effective  organiza- 
tion, by  as  much  business  ability,  on    one  side  as  on  the  other.  All 
of  which  means  that  the  greater  the  centralization  of  distributors 
the  stronger  the  organizations  of  producers  must  become  if  they  are 
to  prosper, ,,  .Let  us  recognize  in  time  this  tendency  of  modern  busineai;- 
and  the  producer's  relation  to  it.    Let  us  understand  the  necessity 
for  organizations  broad  enough  to  determine  what  is  equitable  and 
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strong  enough  to  mintain  it.    However  important  such  organizations 
have  been  in  the  past  all  signs  indicate  that  they  will  be  even  more 
important  in  the  future." 

I^arm  Representing  the  farmer  as  one  who  had  been  the  victim  of 

Business      circamstances  and  unwise  councilors  in  many  cases,  rather  than  having 
been  himself  responsible  for  all  the  uneconomic  conditions  and  de- 
pressed m-arkets  for  his  products,  Arnold  P.  Yerkes,  advertising  manag- 
er for  the  Internatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America,  said  the 
better  class  farmer  using  business-like,  intelligent  methods  could 
look  confidently  at  the  future.    Mr  Yerkes  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
advertising  council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  m.eeting 
at  Chicago,  October  4,    She  meeting  was  devoted  largely  to  considera~ 
tion  of  farm  problemis  from  the  standpoint  of  advertisers.    lour  million, 
persons  left  the  farms  in  the  last  eight  years  to  come  to  cities, 
Mr.  Yerkes  said.    The  recent  trend  of  population  back  to  cities  was  a 
reflection,  he  a-dded^  of  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  better  class  of 
farmers  and  a.  more  economic  distribution  of  m,an  power.    He  listed  four 
popular  fallacies  with  reference  to  farmers*    He  said  the  farmer  is 
not  a  calamity  howler,  is  not  ujiprogressive,  is  not  ignorant  and  is 
neither  "broke"  nor  headed  toward  peasantry.    Current  prices  for  many 
farm  products  are  sucli  that  farmers  are  realizing  good  returns.    As  to 
the  charge  of  ignorance,  he  stated  that  there  was  virtually  no 
illiteracy  on  the  farm,  and  that  the  reading  matter  on  the  farm  usually 
rated  considerably  above  that  in  the  middle  class  city  home.  Such 
complaints  a.s  the  farmer  has  made  as  to  his  conditions  have  in  most 
cases  been  justified.    On  the  charge  of  unprogressiveness,  he  declared 
there  were  great  numbers  of  highly  efficient  and  progressive  individuals 
operating  farms,  re&dir  and  willing  to  adopt  new  methods  and  new  equip- 
ment and  farm,  miichinery  as  soon  as  better  things  were  available. 
(Chic.  Jour,  of  Comjnerce,  Oct.  5.) 

In-  Hie  retail  value  of  furs  in  the  hands  of  the  industry  in  this 

dustry  country  each  year  aggregates  $500,000,000,  according  to  a  review  pre- 
Value  pared  by  the  Bank  of  America,  which  shows  that  the  Mississippi  Valley 

is  the  greatest  fur  producing  area  in  the  world  and  accounts  for  most 
of  the  $65,000,000  or  $70,000,000  fur  catch  of  the  United  States.  This 
figure  conipares  with  Russian  furs  valued  at  approximately  $25,000,000 
which  enter  commercial  channels  and  an  export  of  furs  from  Canada 
valued  at  approximately  $20,000,000.     "If  to  the  value  of  the  domestic 
output  of  the  United  States  is  added  approximately  $125,000,000  for 
furs  imported,  less  e.xports  aggregating  $25,000,000,  the  result, 
approxim.at ely  $150 ,.000, 000,  represents  roughly  the  value  of  these  raw 
furs  to  the  consumer,"  the  review  points  out.     "Allowing  for  price 
appreciation  throughout  the  various  stages  of  distribution,  and  for  the 
value  added  in  manufacturing,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  retail 
value  of  the  furs  in  the  hands  of  the  industry  each  year  is  not  far 
from  $500,000,000..,." 

Sheep  for  A  Ihitefield,  IJ.H.,  dispatch  October  5  says:  "The  Amoskeag 

l^Tew  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Manchester  is  willing  to  buy  all  wool 

England       raised  in  Hew  Hampshire,  Rufus  Nelson,  industrial  agent  of  the  Uew 
England  Power  Association, told  a  group  of  Whitefield  business  men 
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October  4,    Years  ago,  Mr,  Kelson  said,  shxeep  raising  was  a  profitable 
industry  in  the  State,  but  to-day  there  is  only  one  sizable  flock  in 
New  Hampshire.    I'ornierly  there  v^ere  4,000,000  sheep  in  New  England 
and  to-day  there  are  only  137,000,    The  power  company's  efforts  to 
stimulate  sheep-raising  in  1-Jew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  creating  great 
interests  in  textile  and  wool  circles,  especially  in  Boston,  a  leading 
wool  marketing  canter.    Experts  there  have  informed  the  association 
that  in  former  years  rams  were  exported  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
to  Australia, " 

Southern  "Great  strides  of  the  Southern  States  in  an  important  phase  of 

Dairying      development  are  to  be  emphasized  at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  at 
Memphis,  October  13  to  20,  which  is  expected  to  attract  as  visitors 
literally  thousauids  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  from  other  dairying 
belts  of  the  Nation,    The  dairy  industry  of  America,  is  estimated  to 
have  a  farm  value  of  approximately  $2,500,000,000.  Erom  a  point  of 
virtual  obscTa-ity,  the  16  Southern  States  have  grown  in  15  years  to 
an  estima,ted  farm  value  of  dairy  products  of  $275,000,000,  with  notable 
progress  aow  under  way© ..." (Manufacturers  Record,  Octo  4.) 

Trade  Con-  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  October  2  says:  "We  say 

ference       that  a  ^lair  trade  practice  conf  ereaice, '  called  in  Chicago  for 

October  24,  is  impor.*sant,  but  no  one  can  say  how  important.    We  can 
see  in  it  wonderful  possibilities  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
correcting  chain-store  and  other  trade  abuses.    We  can  see,  too,  the 
probability  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  ComiTiission 
by  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  commission  and  the  Departments  of 
Agricu].ture  and  Commerce,     In  the  call  the  wholesale  and  retail  na- 
tional associations  in  the  grocery  trade,  the  sugar  interest,  and 
chain  stores  are  especially  mentioned.    The  National  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter  Man-ui'acturers  will  sit  in  as  an  observer.  Other 
dairy  interests  will  be  represented  and  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
is  likely  to  have  a  committee  there,    A  difference  between  this  and 
other  such  conferences  is  that  there  will  be  present  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Department  of  Commerce,  and  this  fact  alone  indicates  a  closer 
cooperation  in  the  new  theory  of  business  prsj-ctice,  and  the  G-overn- 
ment's  position  in  the  matter,  that  has  been  building  the  past  few 
years.    We  may  see  from  this  conference  the  first  step  taken  toward 
correcting  glaring  trade  abuses  and  a  broader  conception  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  business  and  industry,  besides  strengthening 
the  l^ederal  Trade  Commdssion, " 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  6  says:  "The 

Market         demand  for  wool  has  slackened  in  this  market  in  conseq.uence  of  the 
uncertainty  prevailing  in  London  and  Australia,  but  now  appears  to 
have  become  fairly  well  readjusted  to  the  new  level  of  values.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  markets  for  goods  and  clothing  are 
reported  liquid,  and,  with  prices  of  wool  at  their  pre'sent  level, 
good  business  should  not  long  be  delayed.     Some  small  lots  of  Eall 
Texas  have  been  purchased  at  32  to  32-|-  cents,    Australia  resum.ed 
with  Melbourne  fully  as  low  as  the  London  sales  and  Sydney  distinctly 
dearer,  Japan  being  keen  in  the  latter  market,    Melbourne  closed 
stronger  than  at  the  openingo    London  closed  with  prices  on  best  wools 
10  to  15  per  cent  below  the  closing  rates  of  the  previous  series.'^ 
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Section  3 
imKET  QUOTATIONS 

Products  OctolDer  6 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  not  quoted. 

Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  IDs.)  nedi-ui'r.,  good  and  choice,  $10.25- 
Sll.lS;  light  lights  (130-160  IIds.)  raedi-ujn  to  choice,  $9.50-$ll; 
slav.ghter  pigs  (90-150  Ihs.)  medrori,  good  and  choice,  $8 ,75-$10.25. 

Maine  hulk  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.2C-$1,35  per  100 
pounds  in  Hew  York  City;  62{i-65f  f.o.h.  Presq^ie  Isle,  Me.  ^.Tisconsin 
sacked  Round  Unites  80c^-35fj  ca-rlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65i5-70^  f  ,o,"b. 
Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $2.75-S3  per  100  pounds 
in  Chicago;  mostly  $3.25~  $3.75  elsewhere.    Hew  York  yellows  $3,75 
in  Philadelx)hia  and  BeJtimore.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$1 . 50-$3  .25  per  "barrel  in  temirial  rrarkets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows 
$1-$1.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  Hew  York.    Hey;  York  Danish  type  cah- 
hage  $45~$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  .markets;  $40  f  .o.h.  P.ochester. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Danish  type  $1-$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago. 
Hev7  York  Wealthy  apples  $1-$1.50  per  oushel  "basket  in  city  markets. 
Hew  York  Bhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50-$1.75  in  Hew  York  City. 
Illinois  Jonathans  $5.75-$6  per  "barrel  in  Chicago. 

"I'Vholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  48{^;  91^  score,  47^^;  90  score,  46^. 

wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  He?/  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26-|(^-27^;  Young  Americas,  27^. 

Average  price  of  MiddJ-ir^g  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  11  points  to  17. 95^2^.     0cto"ber  fixture  contracts  on  the 
He?;  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  18. 81^^,  and  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  11  points  to  18.08^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    Ho.2  rod  winter  wheat  at  Chicago 
$1.52;  Ilansas  City  $1,39-$1,40.    Ho. 2  hard  winter  (12-3-^-  protein)  at 
Kansas  Cit^^  $1, 13-^1  ^IS-g-.    Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis) 
at  Chicago  $1.20-^-$1.21 ;  ICansas  City  $1,11-$1.12-|.    Ho. 5  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  93|-f;  Kansas  City  91.-g-{2?-92-|^.    Ho. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
$1.03-$1.04;  Kansas  City  $1.01~$1.02.    Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
42-|{i"44|y5 ;  Ks,nsas  City  43/--44^.   (Prepp^red  by  Pu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricalture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a'l  shades  of  opinioa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viewa  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  refiect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEEt  PEESIDEN'T  President  Coolidge  yesterday  assured  a  group  representing 

AM)  lAWA  various  farm  organizations  that  he  favored  an  adequate  appropria- 

EESEAECH  tion  for  agricultural  research,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

Those  to  whom  he  made  this  declaration  req.uested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  for  that  purpose. 
Chester  G-ray,  Washington  representative  of  the  American  Farm  Federation, 
acted  as  spokesman  and  presented  the  argument  in  favor  of  such  aji  appropriation, 
saying  that  among  the  examples  of  "beneficial  results  from  research  which  al- 
ready were  contributing  considerably  toward  "the  billion  dollar  goal"  were  the 
development  of  new  uses  for  cotton  and  its  by-products  and  the  saving  of  the 
sugar  cane  industry  in  Louisiana  and  in  other  areas  of  the  South  through  the 
breeding  of  Mosaic  resistant  varieties  of  cane.    He  also  cited  the  greater  util- 
ization of  the  corn  crop,  progress  in  solving  the  cause  of  contagious  abortion 
in  cattle,  better  nutrition  of  livestock,  development  of  a  method  of  inoculating 
seeds  of  leguminous  crops,  wider  application  of  commercial  fertilizers,  ascer- 
taimTient  of  the  adaptability  of  foreign  seeds  to  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  establisliment  of  forestry  projects. 

"Mar^y  other  items  of  reseo,rch  could  be  specified  which  bear  upon  the 
financial  aspect  which  research  has  to  agriculture,"  Mr.  G-ray  told  the  President 
"There  is  also  a  humanitarian  and  social  side  of  research  when  applied  to  farm 
problem.s.    No  doubt  from  many  points  of  view  this  aspect  is  more  valuable, 
thoTogh  not  in  dollars  and  cents." 


CHAMBER  A  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "An 

COlvIICERCE  OU       address  on  the  outstanding  problems  with  which  business  men  of 
AG-EICULTUES        the  Nation  are  concerned  and  a  review  of  the  agricultural  ques- 
tion were  the  principal  topics  on  the  program  at  the  opening 
session  yesterday  of  the  convention  of  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.    The  form.er  topic  was  presented  by  President  William 
Butterworth,  while  the  farm  question  was  discussed  by  Dwight  B.  Heard  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  chairman  of  the  chamber's  agricultural  committee.  President 
Butterworth  reiterated  the  chamber's  stand  on  G-overnment  tawnership,  saying  that 
it  'continues  to  advocate  the  principle  tlia,t  Government  refrain  from  entering 
any  phase  of  commercial  or  industrial  activity  which  may  be  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  private  enterprise.'    Mr.  Heard  told  the  delegates  that 
'some  sound  method  must  be  found  for  the  control  and  distribution  of  seasonal 
or  annual  agricultural  surpluses,  and  these  surpluses  made  to  serve  the  Nation 
rather  than  to  penalize  the  farmer.' 

"'Agricultural  equity,'  said  Mr.  Heard  in  his  address,  'is  a  juster 
phrase  than  agriculturaJ  relief.'    He  contended  there  was  a  very  definite  rec- 
ognition of a' real  farm  problem'  in  America,  and  that  'in  the  interest  of  com- 
mon prosperity  the  briying  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  should  be  increased.' 

"Mr.  Heard  so-id  that  a  referendtim  containing  seven  recomm-endations  has 
been  submitted  to  the  chamber  membership. ..."  (The  recommendations  will  be  given 
in  tomorrow's  issue  of  Daily  Digest.) 
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Section  2 

Butter  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Octo"ber  3  says:  "It 

Consiomp-      is  not  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  per  capita  con- 
tion  sumption  of  butter  is  slightly  more  than  ten  pounds  greater  than  in 

this  country.    American  oleomargarine  consumption  does  not  account 
entirely  for  the  difference  between  the  17-odd  pounds  here  and  the 
nearly  29  pounds  in  Canada,  for  there  dro  still  approximately  seven 
pounds  for  which  to  account.  We  boast  that  the  United  States  is  the 
most  prosperous  country  in  the  world.    The  question  is,  is  our  na- 
tional prosperity  sufficiently  greater  than  that  of  our  northern 
neighbor  to  offset  the  difference  in  butter  prices?    The  importance 
of  price  upon  the  consumption  of  butter  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  difference  between  Canadian  and  American  prices 
may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  consumption.    We  question  whether 
the  knowledge  of  the  inlierent  qualities  of  butter  is  responsible  for 
the  difference  in  the  consumption,  for  the  large  per  capita  Canadian 
cons"'amption  existed  before  any  educational  work  along  that  line  was 
carried  on  in  that  country.    But  whatever  the  cause,  think  of  what 
an  additional  ten  pounds  per  capita  annually  would  mean  to  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  industry I     It  would  require  more  than  one  billion  addi- 
tional pounds  of  butter  annually — and  we  are  making  only  about  one 
and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  creamery  butter  to-day...." 

Cottonseed  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  approved  the  rules  adopted 

Rules  for  the  cottonseed  oil  mills  industry  by  a  trade  practice  conference 

presided  over  several  months  ago  by  Commissioner  McCulloch.  "An 
innovation  in  trade  practices  was  adopted  in  Rule  5  of  Group  1  of 
the  regxi-lations  covering  the  industry,"  the  commission  stated 
October  6,  "in  that  no  similar  ru-le  has  been  included  in  any  other 
trade  practice  conference...."    Thirteen  resolutions  or  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  industry.    Five  of  these  were  affirmatively  approved 
by  the  commission  and  the  remaining  eight  were  accepted  as  expres- 
sions of  the  trade.    The  rules  affirmatively  approved  have  to  do 
with  discrimination  in  prices  paid  for  cottonseed  and  prices  charged 
for  products  of  cottonseed,  as  well  as  accurate  branding  of  these 
products.     It  was  declared  to  be  unfair  competition  to  discriminate 
in  prices  paid  to  different  sellers  of  cottonseed,  or  prices  charged 
for  the  products  thereof,  when  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
It  was  resolved  that  each  m.ill  publish  prices  paid  for  cottonseed 
and  prices  received  for  the  products  thereof,  and  that  the  reporting 
of  false  or  fictitious  prices,  or  the  failure  to  report  the  exact 
price  paid  for  cottonseed,  or  prices  received  for  the  products  there- 
of, is  unfair  competition.    The  rales  accepted  as  expressions  of 
the  trade  applied  to  contracts  for  the  purchase  for  cottonseed  for 
a  specified  tonfiage  at  a  specified  price,  predated  contracts,  and 
other  policies  regarding  the  b"uying  and  selling  of  cottonseed.  It 
also  was  recomraended  that  in  order  to  conform  to  the  principles  of 
these  rules,  a  uniform  practice  contract  and  account  sales  form 
should  be  used  in  all  transactions. 
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Food  At  the  recent  session  of  the  National  Commission  for  the 

Eesearch      Study  of  Alimentation,  the  chairman,  Prof.  Filippo  Botazzi  of  the 
in  University  of  Naples,  explained  the  technical  and  practical  aspects 

Italy  of  Italy's  food  problem,  writes  the  Italian  correspondent  of  the 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  adding:  "lor  its  solu- 
tion aid  imst  "be  furnished  by  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  the 
hygienist,  the  as;,riculturist ,  the  stock  raiser  and  the  statistician. 
The  principal  aspects  were  summed  up  by  Professor  Botazzi  as  follows: 
(l)  More  economic  utilization  of  food  products  by  ma.n;  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  waste  in  transportation,  in  the  ha.nds  of  the 
merchant,  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  table;  (s)  a  rational  distribu- 
tion of  products  of  vegetable  origin;    so  as  to  supply  the  needs  of 
m.an  and  the  domestic  animrals;   (3)  an  adequate  available  quantity  of 
vegetable  and  animl  products  for  consumption;   (4)  new  possible 
sources  of  food  products,  such  as  fish  culture,  rabbit  raising  and 
the  use  of  soy  bean  raeal ;   (5)  distribution  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  sex,  trades  and  professions,  and  social  conditions;  study  of 
the  individu3.1  and  the  family  food  ration  according  to  conditions 
and  regions;  (6)  the  state  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Service, 
and  the  relative  food  rations;  (?)  the  present  alimentation  of  large: 
groups  (hospitals,  colleges,  prisons).     Other  problems  concerning 
the  production  and  the  cons'umption  of  preserved  foods  and  the  food 
products  of  the  colonies.     The  various  subjects  were  distributed 
among  the  various  members  of  the  comraissionj;  which  will  convene 
again  when  the  papers  are  ready  for  presentation." 

Freight  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  News  (Chicago)  for  October  4 

Rates  says:  "Important  action  involving  freight  rates  on  farm  products  has 

at  last  been  te.ken  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  farm  organizations.     In  a  brief  filed  last 
week  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  Federation  asks 
that  the  railroads  be  required  to  establish  a  lower  scale  of  rates 
on  livestock  in  western  territory.    We  have  often  wondered  why  this 
great  organization  did  not  long  ago  inaugurate  a  movement  looking 
toward  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  all  farm  products. •. .This 
big  farm  organization  might  appropriately  have  joined  with  imple- 
ment man-ui'acturers  and  dealers  in  fighting  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates  on  farm  equipment.     It  is  not  too  late  for  it  to  take 
such  action,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  yet 
rendered  its  decision  on  the  application  of  the  carriers  for  author- 
ity to  advance  these  rates.... The  implement  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers are  niaking  this  fight  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  Nothing 
could  be  more  logical  and  consistent  than  assistance  from  the  farm 
organizations." 

labor-  The  Field  (London)  for  September  20  says:  "...The  most  pro- 

Saving         gressive  of  our  farm.ers  have  already  installed  labor-saving  devices 
Devices        wherever  practicable.    The  popularity  of  the  milking  machine  is 
in  growirjg  apace  and  it  is  becoming  almost  a  matter  for  comment  to  find 

Britain       a  large  dairy  herd  milked  by  hand.... The  tractor  hs.s  had  a  chequered 
career  in  popularity.    Towards  the  end  of  the  war  a  la.rge  number  of 
tractors  were  sent  out  by  the  Government  for  farm  work,  and  in  those 
strenuous  times  the  res'alts,  as  seen  in  increased  arable  acreage, 
justified  the  outlay.    Since  the  war  the  tractor  has  been  at  rather 
a  discount,  chiefly  perhaps  because  being  a  machine,  and  not  a  very 
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simple  machine,  it  goes  wrong  and  needs  expensive  repairs  if  it  is 
not  properly  cared  for.    Most  farmers  do  not  keep  a  skilled  mechanic 
ah  out  the  place,  ■unless  they  are  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and 
so  the  tractor  has  often  suffered  neglect  at  the  hands  of  an  un~ 
mechanical  farm  hand.    But,  despite  this,  a  recent  survey  of  some 
900  farms  in  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  T/iltshire 
and  Berkshire  showed  that  on  18  per  cent  of  the  farms  tractors  were 
used.     Of  the  farms  with  400 — 1,000  acres  of  arable  land  it  was 
found  that  65  per  cent  used  tractors,  the  percentage  gradually 
falling  as  the  proportion  of  arable  was  less.     It  is  difficult  to 
state  at  all  definitely  at  what  minimum  arable  acreage  the  tractor 
becomes  uneconomical,  but  the  number  of  tractors  found  on  farms 
with  less  tha,n  40  acres  of  arable  is  very  small.    Any  such  farms 
that  do  use  tractors  have,  as  a  rule,  a  large  pasture  acreage,  and 
the  tractor  is  then  used  chiefly  for  belt  work,  and  particularly  for 
grinding  food  for  the  stock.    From  the  figures  given  in  this  survey 
it  appears  that  the  tractor  gives  a  definite  econoipy  in  both  m.en  and 
horses.    But  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  farmer  to  regard  the 
tractor  not  so  much  as  a  substitute  for  so  ma,ny  men  and  so  m^ny 
horses,  but  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  complement  of  labor  on  the 
farm.    The  great  value  of  the  tractor  undoubtedly  lies  in  its  ca- 
pacity to  overtake  important  work  in  a  period  of  favorable  weather. 
It  may  be  worth  many  pounds  to  the  farmer  to  have  a  large  acreage 
of  corn  cut  and  carried  within  the  spell  of  a  few  days  of  fine 
weather  at  harvest  time,  or  to  be  able  to  press  on  and  complete  his 
autuim  ploughing  program  early  befoEe  the  winter  rains  make  the 
land  unworkable...." 


Master 
Farmer 
Movement 
in  Maine 


Depart- 
ment of 
Agri- 

culttire 


An  editorial  in  Hew  England  Homestead  for  October  6  says: 
"The  Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation  announces  its  plan  for  honoring 
outstanding  farm.ers  and  home  niakers  in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  This 
is  along  the  lines  of  the  soi>called    Ifester  Farmer  movement ...  .The 
aim  is  to  publicly  recognize  annually  a  few  of  the  outstanding  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  to  commanity,  State  and  national 
welfare.    The  recognition  will  consist  of  a  suitable  certificate  or 
other  reward  conferred  during  farm  and  home  week  each  year  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  accompanied  by  a,ppropriate  ceremonies  to  lend 
dignity  to  the  occasion  and  honor  recipients.    Farm.ers  so  recognized 
a-re  to  ha,ve  made  agriculture  their  chief  life-work  or  have  devoted 
all  or  iTuch  of  their  lives  to  the  duties  of  rural  home  makers.  They 
must  be  successful  farmers  or  rural  home  makers...." 


Section  3 

An  editorial  on  department  cotton  reports  in  Southern 
RureJist  for  October  1  says:  "...From  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
attitude  and  efficiency  of  the  G-overnment  the  fa,rmer  is  in  safer 
hands  than  he  has  ever  been..., The  G-overnment  still  stands  supreme 
as  the  one  most  dependable  source  of  statistics  and  information. 
And  arm.ed  with  reliable  information  the  grov/er  is  at  least  as  well 
informed  as  those  who  bu^^  his  products  axid  who  would  exploit  him  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  ignorance  if  he  were  without  the  aid  of  his 
helpers  at  Washington." 
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Section  4 
MAEKEH  C^UOTATIONS 

Farm  OctolDer  S—Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

Produdts      steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.50~$17.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice,  $S~$12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$13.50~$17;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14.50-$16;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75-$13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9,90-$10.85;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice,  $9-$10.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $8.50-$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.25-$13,40;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11-$13.25. 

Eastern  Round  "White  potatoes  $1.10-$1.45  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  bulk  G-reen  Mountains  $1.20-$1,30 
in  New  York  City;  55{zJ-65525  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites,  some  late  blight,  75{^-85^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  York  and  midwest ern  yellow  onions  $3.25-$4  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  $2.75-$3  in  Chicago;  $3.50-$3.65  f.o.b.  West 
Michigan  points.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1,25-$1.50  per  bushel 
basket  in  city  markets;  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50-$2  with  f.o.b, 
sales  $1.40-$1,50  in  Rochester.    ITew  York  Mcintosh  $2.50-$3.25  per 
bushel  ba-sket  in  IJev?  York  City.    Hew  York  Concord  grapes  50^^-60$^  per 
12-quart  basket  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $50  per  ton  with  baskets 
in  Rochester.    Hew  York  Elberta  peaches  $1.50-$2,50  per  bushel 
basket  in  city  markets.    Michigan  Elbertas  $2.50  in  Chicago.  Vir- 
ginia yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.50-$1.75  per  barrel  in  the  East  and 
$2.75-$3.25  in  the  West,    Delaware  and  Maryland  stock  75{^-$l  per 
bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Domestic  ty^e  cabbage  $40-$45 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $35-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester.  New 
York  Danish  type  $43-$50  bulk  per  ton  yrlth  f.o.b.  sales  in  Rochester 
at  $38-$40. 

liTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creajnery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^-5^;  91  score,  47^;  90  score,  46^^. 

Il/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  AiTierican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26^{^-27f ;  Your.g  Americas  27^2?. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  38  points  to  18,33^  per  lb.     October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Ne'w  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  35  points  to  19.16{^, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  40  points  to  I8.485ZJ,  and 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  32  points  to  18, 57^, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
(13^  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.22  3/8-$l,26  3/8.    No. 2  red  winter, 
Chicago  $1.52;  Kansas  City  $1,39-^1.40;  No. 2  hard  v/inter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $1.21-$1.22t;  Kansas  City  $1.11-$1.12; 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  94^;  Minneapolis  90{^-92^;  Kansas  City 
91-1^-925^,    No. 3  yellow  Qorn.  Chicago  $1.03^$1.04;  Minneapolis 
$1-$1.01;  Kansas  City  99-|^-^l.    No. 3  v;hite  oats,  Chicago  41^^-43^^; 
Minneapolis  39-|^-41-5^;  Kansas  City  43{^-44{^.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approv  al  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CHAMBER  0?  The  seven  agricultural  recommendations  submitted  to  the 

COIvil'.'iEIlCE  meriibers  of  the  Chcim'ber  of  Conmerce  at  its  convention  at  Hot 

AG-HICULTUE-       Springs,  Ark,,  on  October  8  are  in  part  as  follows:  1. Strict 
AL  ESGOMilEilDA-  coordination  of  the  land  reclamation  and  reforestation  policies 
TIOHS  of  the  various  "branches  of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  vfith 

activities  in  that  field.  2.  Eecoramendation  that  the  "brir^ing 
into  cultivation  of  additional  areas  of  agrictiltural  production 
at  puhlic  expense  he  delayed  until  such  additional  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  as  would  result  therefrom,  can  he  demionstrated  to  be  an  economic  need 
of  the  I'lation,  3,  That  the  chamhcr  reaffirm  its  commitiiient  to  the  principle  of 
reasona.hle  protection  for  American  industries,  inclusive  in  its  applicability 
to  those  branches  of  American  agriculture  subject  to  destructive  competition 
from  importations.  4.  That  cooperative  marketing  be  supported.  5.  That  the  agri- 
cultural credit  requirements  of  the  United  States  should  be  m.et  by  full  develop- 
ment and  adaptation  of  existing  agricultural  credit  facilities  to  local  and 
commodity  needs  rtither  than  by  nev/  credit  facilities. 6.  Tliat  a  Eederal  farm 
board  be  created,  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  be  clmrged  in  considering  the  problems  peculiar  to  agriculture  and 
submitting  its  conclusions  and  recomm.endations  to  Congress  from  time  to  time. 
7.  That  adequate  approrjriations  be  made  for  continuing  economic  and  scientific 
agricultural  research  by  the  Department  of  Agric^ilture. 

Regarding  the  second  item  in  the  referendiim,  Dwight  B.  Heard,  chairman 
of  the  Chamber's  agricultural  committee,  said:  "The  recommendation  does  not 
discourage  the  plan  for  any  reclamation  project,  but  proposes  only  that  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  from  additional  areas  made  available  at  public  expense 
be  deferred  until  such  production  meets  the  tost  of  economic  necessity.  This 
should  clear  up  a  misunderstanding  which  has  disturbed  certain  of  our  organiza- 
tion members."   (Press,  Oct.  9.) 


EREUCH  Better  days  are  in  store  for  motorists  in  Erance  if  the 

ROADS  1929  budget  is  passed  by  Parliament.    According  to  a  report  in 

the  Erench  jo-'ornal  "Excelsior,"  transmitted  to  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  ]\Tew  York  by  its  Erench  inf  orniation  service,  an  ex- 
penditure of  fifty  million  francs  is  proposed  in  excess  of  the  regular  budget 
of  406  million  ira^ncs,  for  the  improvement  and  building  of  the  roads.  On 
Janua.ry  1,  1928,  there  wore  15,135  miles  of  good  roads  in  Erance  and  9,812  miles 
of  mediocre  or  bad  roads.     In  the  course  of  the  year  500  miles  have  been  made 
over  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  budget  will  allow  812  miles  to  bo  made 
over  in  1929.    Thus  by  January  1,  1930,  there  should  be  a  total  of  16,500  miles 
of  good  roads  and  8,500  miles  of  mediocre  and  bad  roads.     The  average  cost  of 
repair  material  is  about  20,000  francs  per  mile,  besides  workmen's  wages  placed 
at  seventy  million  francs  for  the  25,000  miles  of  the  entire  Erench  road  system. 
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Section  2 

Automobiles  "...In  1914  there  were  897  automobile  registrations  in 

in  Japan     Japan;  in  1920  the  number  had  increased  to  9,648.    Seven  years  later, 
or  at  the  end  of  1927, the  total  of  registrations  was  54,632.  The 
increase  in  1928  was  28  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  compared  with  1921  was  350  per  cent. .United  States  trade  comr- 
missioner  Steintorf  at  Tol^o  reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  by  the  end  of  1929  there  should  be  100,000  motor  vehicles  in 
use  in  Japan,  and  that  in  the  next  four  years  there  should  be  200,000. 
This  prediction  is  not  based  on  optimdsm,  but  on  an  assumption  that 
the  present  rate  of  growth  will  continue. .. .Light  cars  and  trucks 
are  preferred.    Probably  the  roads  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
There  is  but  a  small  mileage,  about  73,000,  really  suitable  for  motor 
traffic.    There  are,  however,  about  550,000  miles  of  narrow,  unimr- 
proved  roads,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  which  motor  vehicles 
can  travel.    But  better  things  are  coming.    G-ood  roads  follov;  the 
introduction  of  the  automobile,  and  the  commissioner  reports  that  a 
broad  system  of  road  improvement  is  planned  for  the  near  future  that 
will  give  Japan  an  adequate  network  of  highways  suitable  for  motor 
traffic..."  (Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  9.) 


British  Country  Life  for  September  29  says:  "After  a  fortnight's 

Milk  deadlock  on  the  question  of  milk  prices  for  the  forthcoming  twelve 

Prices         months  the  Permanent  Joint  Committee,  representative  of  producers 
and  distributers,  has  arrived  at  a  settlement.    The  minimum  prices 
arranged  are  1  shilling  5  pence  per  gallon  for  four  months,  1 
shilling  4  pence  per  gallon  for  four  months  and  1  shilling  per 
gallon  for  the  four  summer  months.    The  settlement  represents  a 
compromise,  for  the  producers  claimed  an  increase  of  ll~12ths  of 
a  penny  per  gallon  on  last  year's  prices  and  have  actually  secured 
9-12ths  increase.     It  will  thus  be  recognized  that  the  farmers  have 
secured  a  merited  victory,  though  it  has  been  intimated  by  the  dis-- 
tributers  that  the  public  will  have  to  bear  part  of  this  increase 
by  the  fixing  of  the  retail  price  at  7  pence  quart  for  eight  months 
and  6  pence  per  quart  for  four  months.     The  strength  and  justice  of 
the  farmers'  case  were  never  in  question. ... It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  new  prices  will  give  to  the  farmer  the  measure  of  profit  which 
the  dairy  companies  themselves  will  expect  to  make.    The  position  in 
this  sense  is  lopsided.    The  farmer  is  now  able,  by  the  aid  of  cost- 
ing accounts,  to  know  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  milk.    The  most  recent  publication  from  the  Farm  Economics  Branch 
of  Cam.bridge  University  indicates  that  on  five  East  Anglian  holdings 
the  average  net  cost  of  milk  production  in  1926-27 — when,  from  some 
points  of  view,  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  to-day  for  econony- 
ic  production— was  1  shilling,  4  pence  per  gallon  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  disposal  and  with  no  allowance  for  wastage.     In  this  same 
publication  some  useful  suggestions  are  made  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  developing  the  consumption  of  milk  in  this  country,  which  still 
lags  very  much  behind  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     It  is 
suggested  that  the  main  line  of  development  should  be  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  higher  grade  supply,  coupled  with  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
to  the  cons-umer  of  Grade  A  and  G-rade  A  (T.T.)  milks.    Thus,  in  one 
of  the  East  Anglian  towns  ungraded  milk  is  retailed  at  6  pence  per 
quart,  whereas  1  shilling  per  quart  is  charged  for  G-rade  A  (T.T.) 
milk.    Prices  of  this  description  only  serve  to  hold  back  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  trade  and  tend  to  limit  its  use  to  the 
wealthiest  sections  of  the  comraanity, . . ." 
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Chilean  Evidence  that  the  G-overnment  of  Chile  intends  to  meet  compe'- 

Nitrates      tition  in  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  field  "by  expanding  its  nitrate 
of  soda  industry  is  contained  in  a  ca"blegram  from  Don  Carlos  Itanez, 
Bresident  of  the  Repuhlic,  to  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational 
Bureau  at  New  York,  according  to  the  press  of  Octoher  9,  "Being 
firmly  convinced  that  a  duty  of  solidarity  links  the  peoples  of  the 
world  together,"  he  declares,  "we  will  omit  no  sacrifices  "by  means 
of  which  Chile  can  supply  humanity,  under  the  test  possihle  condi~ 
tions,  with  the  vital  elements  which  she  has  at  her  disposal  and 
which  are  indispensahle  to  them.     "The  fruit  of  the  efforts  she  lias 
alread;^.'  made  in  this  direction  can  he  seen  in  a  notahle  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  nitrate  and  the  considerahly  increased  export  of  this 
commodity.    This  proves  how  effectively  and  unflinchingly  she  has 
acted  up  to  her  convictions  and  allows  the  hope  for  a  future  of 
economic  possihilities.    Prom  day  to  day  it  "becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  our  nitrate  to  the  lands  which 
centuries  of  cultivation  have  exhausted  and  to  spare  no  effort  to 
help  the  industry  effectively,  in  order  to  enable  it  duly  to  supply 
the  world's  growing  demand."    The  press  report  says:  "Considerable 
significance  is  attached  to  the  statement,  as  it  is  ttiken  to  indicate 
that  the  Chilean  G-overnment  will  spare  no  effort  in  me.Rt-ing  competi- 
tion in  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  field...." 

Nitrate  Sit-  Charles  J.  Brand,  executive  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 

uation         National  Fertilizer  Association,  writes  under  the  title  "The  Nitrate 
Picture  Changes"  in  The  United  States  Banker  for  September.    He  says 
in  part:  "The  international  nitrogen  picture  has  "been  changing 
icaleidoscopically.    In  1913  the  total  production  stated  in  terms  of 
pure  nitrogen  was  ahout  757,000  tons,  largely  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia.    For  the  nitrogen  year  that  ended  June  30,  1928, 
the  output  from  natural,  "by-product  and  synthetic  sources,  excluding 
organic  materials,  was  about  1,600,000  short  tons.     In  other  words, 
the  production  has  far  more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War..,. In  view  of  the  world  development  of  synthetic  plants, 
particularly  as  the  desire  for  military  independence  overrides 
economic  considerations,  it  seems  that  the  deposits  of  nitrate  in 
Chile  will  become  less  and  less  important,  a  fact  that  should  be 
given  due  weight  in  considering  the  surplus  production  now  confront- 
ing the  world.     If  the  Chilean  production  merely  holds  its  own  and 
the  manufacture  of  by-product  sulpliate  of  ammonia  increases  only  at 
a  very  moderate  rate,  the  plants  now  in  operation  and  "under  construc- 
tion will  probably  have  a  productive  cs.pacity  of  no  less  than 
2,000,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  by  1930.    As  the  world  consumption  in 
the  nitrogen  year  Just  ended  was  1,400,000  tons  compared  with  a  pro- 
duction of  1,600,000  tons,  the  problem  of  disposing  of  an  annuaJ 
product  of  2,000,000  tons  will  soon  involve  sharp  competition  and 
no  doubt  insufficient  prices....  As  was  true  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  production  of  by-product  nitrog  en  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased apo.ce.     In  1913  we  produced  195,000  net  tons.    Last  year 
production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  approximately  715,000  tons.  In 
1913  we  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  synthetic  nitrogen,  and  in  1921 
we  produced  only  200  tons.    Now  our  annual  productive  capacity  has 
risen  to  more  than  30,000  tons.    Before  the  end  of  1928,  by  reason 
of  the  breaking  in  of  the  great  plant  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  this 
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capacity  will  probably  be  increased  to  60,000  tons  and  in  less  than 
two  yea.ra  it  will  be  double  this  amount...." 

A  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  dispatch  October  8  says*.  "The  most  re- 
ma-rlrable  phase  of  current  life  in  Brazil  is  the  phenomenal  economic 
growth  of  Sao  Paulo  State,  of  special  interest  to  A!:;ericans  because 
the  foundation  for  its  prosperity  has  been  contributed  to  a  large 
deiZree  by  coffee  drmlcers  of  the  United  States.    Moreover,  an  ar^lysi 
of  present  business  conditions  is  very  timely  because  certain  factors 
have  ai'peared  which  rac^y  undermine  the  high  level  of  coffee  prices  es- 
tablished and  controlled  so  succojsfully  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee 
Institute  since  its  u?Lganization  in  I) e-.: ember,  1924o...In  agriculture, 
Sa.0  Paulo  is  principally  a  one-crnp  State.    According  to  President 
Ju-.lio  Prostesj  64  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  all  fo.rm  product 
in  the  crop  year  of  1926-7  consir.ted  of  coffee,  the  other  products 
being  in  the  order  of  their  value,  corn,  rice,  beans,  rum.  and  alcohol 
sugar,  fruit,  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  manioc  meal,  alfalfa,  wine 
and  castor  oil  plants.     The  valiis  of  chilled,  and  froj<en  mieats  pro~ 
duced  by  the  packing  houses  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  value 
of  the  coffee  crop.    The  economic  life  of  the  State  has  been,  and  is, 
based  on  coffee,  proved  by  the  goods  exported  from  the  port  of  Santos 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  ld?.8,  totaling  $148 , 700 ,.000.     Of  that 
amount,  35  per  cent  I'eprcjents  the  value  of  e.rported  coffee,... 
Dr.  Paulo  p.  P'.stana.j  director  of  the  Dopartnicnt  of  Industry  and 
Co:^merce,  told  the  writ, er  that  the  vai\ie  of  the  Sao  Paulo  coffee 
farms  has  approximately  doubled  since  the  initiation  of  the  control 
scheme  by  the  arnatitute  in  1S24,  but  he  remarl^ed  that  this  has  been 
partly  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  national  c^arrency.  In 
a  1927  bulletin  Doctor  Pcstana  stated  that  in  1900-01  the  nwber  of 
producing  trees  totaled  525,625,000  and  that  in  1925-26  they 
nuaiabered  966,142,590..,." 

South  and  An  editorial  in  Ifenuf acturers  Record  for  October  4  says: 

Scientific  "...No  section  of  the  country  stands  to  profit  more  richly  by  re- 
Research      search  applied  to  agricultural  products  than  does  the  South — 

research  into  new  by-products  like  rayon  and  cottonseed  oil  from 
standa.rd  crops;  into  new  uses  for  existing  products,  and  into 
methods  for  improving  production,  handling  and  marketing.    Yet  in 
proportion  to  its  opportunities,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  section 
has  made  less  use  of  those  opport-^onities  tlian  has  the  South.  Its 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  notoriously 
shy  on  the  research  work  that  would,  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as 
universities  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.    That  great  research 
laboratory,  the  Bureaii  of  Standards  at  Washington,  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  with  all  States  in  scientific  problemis  of  all  sorts,  but 
it  has  probably  done  more  for  the  State  of  California  than  it  has 
for  the  16  Southern  States  combined.     In  scientific  research  it 
endeavors  to  be  'all  things  to  all  men, ^  but  it  is  a  shy,  retiring 
institution,  knowing  no  leap  yes.rs,  and  mast  be  courted  to  be  won. 
The  fru-it  groT/ers  of  California  have  gone  after  it  vigorously,  and 
it  has  responded  freely  in  research  into  methods  for  handling, 
preserving  and  canning  their  imimense  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  sam^e  may  be  said  for  the  research  section  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     The  Southern  States  have  the  sam.e  privileges  and  can 
secure  the  same  v/hole-hearted  degree  of  cooperation,  but  they  mast 
go  after  it.    Let  thorn  realize  their  opportunities  and  forrmilate 
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prol^lems  in  getting  the  most  out  of  their  crops,  then  enlist  the 
aid  of  these  two  great  research  institutions." 


Section  3 
laPJCST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct, 9 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter , steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice,  $14,50-$18;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$9-$12;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.75-$1V;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $15~$16,50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and 
choice,  $12«$13«50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ids.)  medium,  good 
and  choice,  $9,50-$10.40;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice,  $3.50-$10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medi-uin,  good  and 
choice,  $8,25-$9,50;  slaughter  larahs,  good  and  choice,   (84  Vos, 
down)  $12.25-$13,50;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice, 
$11.25-$13.40. 

Eastern  Round  White  potatoes  $1»15-$1.50  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  very  few  sales  65i^-70{^  f.o.h,  Presq.ue  Isle,  Maine. 
Maine  hulk  Green  Mountains  $1.20-$1.30  per  100  po^onds  in  the  East; 
60{^~65{i5  f  .o.h.  Presq.ue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  65^^-80^^ 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60^~65y5  f.o.l:.  Yifaupaca.    Eastern  and  raid- 
western  yellow  onions  $3.25-$4  per  100  pound  sa.cli;s  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; nominal  quotations  $3.50-$3,d5  f  .o.Id.  West  Michigan.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabhag©  $40-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  the  East;  Domestic  type 
$28-$45  in  terminal  markets  VTith  f  ,o.b.  sales  $36-$38  in  Rochester. 
Northern  Danish  type  $35-$45  in  a  few  cities;  $22-$23  f .o.b.  Racine, 
Wisconsin..   New  York  Elberta  peaches  $1.50-$2.50  per  bushel  basket 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.10-$1,25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Elbertas 
$2.25-$2.50  per  bushel  in  Chicago.    Virginia  Eastern  Shore  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $1.25-$2,50  per  barrel  in  the  East;  top  of  $3  in  the 
Middle  West,     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.35-$lo40  per  bushel  hamper  in 
a  few  cities.    New  York  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket 
in  city  markets.    New  York  Rliode  Island  Greenings  $1.50-$1,75  in 
New  York  City;  $1,50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Illinois  Jonathans  $1.50- 
$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

TfTliolesa-le  prices  of  frefsh  creamery  butter  at  Now  York  were: 
92  score,  47-|-$z^;  91  score  47{zJ;  90  score  465^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26-|^-27f^;  Young  Americas  27f. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma,rkets 
declined  17  points  to  IB.lGf^  per  lb,    October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points  to  19,01^,  on  the  New 
Orlea^ns  Cotton  Exchaiige  they  declined  19  points  to  18,29{^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  they  declined  17  points  to  18,40{zJ. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $l«20-g--$l,25|-.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago 
$1.50ir;  Kansas  City  $1.39-$1.40;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2|-^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1,12-$1,14-|.    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $1.19^;  Kansas  City  $1 .10-$1 .11^.    No. 3  mixed  corn  at 
Chicago  93^;  Minneapolis  90!z5-92(^;  Eiansas  City  92<z^-92vr^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  $1 .02|-$1 ,03 ;  Minneapolis  $1.01-$1,02;  Kansas  City 
99^-99-|-{^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Minneapolis  37  7/8^-40  7/85^;  Kansas  City 
42j^-435^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ,) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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rSUIT  RIPSUS  A  MiddletoTO,  1^",Y.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  ripe 

IN  iCBW  YORK       raspTDerries  and  'b].r,ok'berries  are  "being  picked  near  Middletown 
STATE  and  dandelions  are  in  "blossom.    The  Toerry  "bushes  are  also  loaded 

with  a  large  variety  of  green  herries  and  lolossoms,  indicating 
that  berries  will  he  harvested  for  some  days  yet  if  the  present 
weather  continues. 


PER  CAPITA  The  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  Septem"ber  30  was 

EUBDS  reported  hy  the  Trecisui-y  yesterday  at  $8,213,6155  127  or  $40.82 

per  capita  for  the  estim^ated  118,720,000  population  on  that  day. 

Of  the  total  money  stock  $6,415,083,402  ¥;as  in  circulation  out- 
side of  the  Treasury.    The  a^ctuaj  per  capita  stock  of  money  showed  a  decline 
from  the  $42.19  figure  reported  one  year  ago.   (A. P., Oct.  10.) 


JAPAIJESE  A  Rio  do  Janeiro  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  Japanese  plan 

POR  BRAZIL         to  colonize  the  Amazon  Yalley  is  reported  from  the  State  of 

Para  with  the  arrival  there  of  Uachiro  PuJ^ruhara,  director  of  a 
Japanese  syndicate  capitalized  at  $5,000,000.    Mr.  Fulcuhara 
states  that  the  plan  is  to  send  Japa.nese  families  to  cultivate  ruhher,  rice, 
cotton,  totacco  and  cocoa.    They  will  come  on  Japanese  ships  direct  to  Para 
beginning  in  April,    The  immigrants  hope  to  "become  Brazilian  citizens  after  two 
years,  it  is  said.    Japanese  ..eimigration  is  to  reach  a  total  of  1,000  annually 
to  Brazil  alone,  according  to  Mr.  Pukuliara,  vho  intends  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  the  Amazon  Yalley  near  the  concession  that  Henry  Pord  is  de- 
veloping with  a  viev/  to  the  establisiiment  of  rubber  plantations." 


CHAIIT  STORES  A  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  in  a 

brief  resume  of  the  history  of  chain  stores  in  this  country 
Ross  Mclntyre,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Stores  G-rocers* 
Association,  meeting  at  Memphis  yesterday, attributed  their  astounding  growth 
to  their  undeniable  economic  usefulness.    He  said  that  the  number  of  unit 
stores  of  this  kind  now  totaled  100,000,  doing  a  combined  business  of 
$5,000,000,000.    The  chain  store  business,  he  added,  now  exceeds  that  of  meat 
and  petroleum  in  all  their  ramifications.    According  to  Mr.  Mclntyre' s  records 
there  are  now  800  grocery  chains  in  the  United  States,  with  60,000  unit  stores 
doing  a  total  business  of  $3,000,000,000  annually,  and  he  stated  emphatically 
that  such  facts  refuted  absolutely  the  accusation  of  monopoly. 
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Section    2  suggests 
Ba"bson  on  Eoger  Batson,  statistician  and.  prognosticator,    •  'seventy- 

Progress      ways  of  tecoming  a  millionaire" and  tells  them  in  The  Hew  York 
Herald  Tribune.    Following  are, the  "seventy  hig  opportunities"* 
Volcanic  power  stations,  earth's  rotation  as  a  source  of  energy,  cold 
light,  automatic  street  cars,  traffic  signals  that  work  from  the 
driver's  horn,  500-mile  speed  airplanes,  airplanes  with  sleeping  coni- 
partments  in  the  wings,  city  streets  without  any  crossings,  douole 
deck  streets,  parking  places  on  the  first  floor  of  stores,  watches 
run  hy  radio,  hooks  that  talk,  practical  eugenics,  medicine  droppers 
taking  the  place  of  shovels,  electricity  made  at  the  mines.  The 
regulation  of  sex,  height,  and  other  physical  characteristics  by  new 
electric  waves,  self -finding  golf  halls,  automatic  chemical  analysis, 
automatic  translators  of  languages,  elimination  of  common  colds, 
precast  tunnels,  synthetic  foods,  using  gun  powder  to  put  out  fires, 
motor  cars  with  gas  turhines,  sleeping  accomimodations  on  motor  coaches, 
sea-water  dynamos , electric  music,  autom^atic  garages,  harnessing  elec- 
trons and  atoms,  iceless  refrigerator  cars,  telephones  "by  which  you 
can  see,  harnessing  the  tides,  the  wonders  of  the  ultra  violet  rays, 
return  to  Sunda,y  observance,  utilizing  the  power  of  prayer,  lights  tha' 
pierce  fog,  paper  n&de  of  glass,  long  distance  weather  forecasting, 
including  the  prediction  of  earthquakes;  telegraphing  photographs, 
changing  birch  into  mahogany.    Bringing  about  international  peace, 
locating  oil  and  minerals  a\itomatically ,  stabilization  of  the  fishing 
industry,  returning  to  the  use  of  windmills  for  power,  changing  plant 
life,  developing  a  mechanical  man,  cooling  houses  in  summer  as  well 
as  heating  them  in  winter,  gliders  for  every  boy,  music  from  the 
ether,  the  renumbering  of  cities,  autom.obiles  Y^ithcut  gears,  trans- 
parent metal,  using  the  cosmac  rays,  new  methods  of  preserving,  new 
sources  of  gasoline,  harnessing  parasites,  radios  in  the  churches, 
selling  lumber  in  packages,  eliminating  the  need  for  dentists,  farm- 
ing under  paper,  real  talking  movies,  counting  with  a  weighing  m^achine. 
planning  by  wind,  houses  without  windows,  fountain  pens  that  write  in 
three  colors,  feeding  plants  with  pills,  elimination  of  rust  and  de- 
composition, electric  traffic  officers,  power  from  cornstalks  and  the 
wonders  of  the  new  electric  waves. 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  10  says: 

Crop  "As  officially  estimated,  the  cotton  crop  on  October  1  showed 

13,993,000  bales  against  14,439,000  a  month  ago.     In  one  month 
climatic  conditions  have  shorn  alm.ost  half  a  million  bales  from, 
the  estimated  crop.    Serious  as  is  this  loss,  there  is  still  an 
adequate  supply  of  cotton  in  sight  for  the  crop  year,  provided  there 
is  no  further  material  reduction;  but  it  makes  the  outlook  for 
another  season  one  of  doubt.     In  round  figures,  the  estimated  crop 
of  14,000,000  bales  compares  with  13,000,000  a  year  ago,  18,000,000 
in  1926  and  somewhat  m.ore  than  16,000,000  in  1925.     In  size,  there- 
fore, the  crop  is  not  impressive. ..  .Assuming  that  this  October  1 
estimate  will  be  realized,  picked  and  ginned,  there  will  be  a  world 
supply  of  American  cotton  this  current  year  of  19,000,000  bales 
instead  of  20,000,000  a  year  ago  and  23,000,000  in  the  season  of 
1926-1927.     Observe  that  the  cotton  goods  trade  is  beginning  to  shake 
off  its  blues  and  can  see  a  little  sunlight  now.    Even  the  British 
foreign  trade  looks  better.    Compared  with  a  month  ago,  the  situation 
of  the  domestic  mills  laas  improved  and  sales  have  been  picking  up. 
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The  most  confirmed  optimist  could  not  say  that  the  situation  is 
satisfactory  in  every  way;  out  on  the  other  hand  the  bluest  of 
pessimists  could  not  deny  that  the  situation  is  "better.     If  there 
were  good  grounds  a  month  ago  for  estimates  of  a  world  consumption 
of  15,000,000  hales  of  American  cotton,  those  grounds  are  m.ore  sub- 
stantial now.     Such  a  cons'cucption  would  leave  hut  4,000,000  bales 
in  the  world  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  season,  comxpared  with 
5,000,000  this  past  season  and  7,000,000  the  year  before.    This  is 
not  an  alarming  situa.tion,  for  the  world  mills  could  operate  with 
perfect  safety  through  the  season  with  that  prospective  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year  which  ends  July  31,  1929,    But  there  are 
-     a  few  things  that  caution  suggests.    We  are  not  sure  of  14,000,000 
bales  in  this  crop;  we  are  not  sure  that  the  world  will  confine  it- 
self to  a  consumption  of  15,000,000  bales  this  season,  and  finally, 
if  there  is  a  carryover  of  4,000,000  bales,  the  market  will  have  a 
nervous  time  we.tching  the  progress  of  the  1929  crop  which  v;ill  have 
no  margin  of  safety^.    It  is  true  that  these  are  all  bridges  yet  to 
be  crossed,  but  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  them,  particularly  the 
last  one. ..." 

Cooperative  Davenport  (lowa)  Democrat  for  Octoher  7  says:  "Scott  County 

Selling       markets  only  7  per  cent  of  its  farm  products  through  cooperative 
in  Iowa       selling  agencies.    Clayton  County,  on  the  other  hand,  sold  over  57 
per  cent  of  its  products  that  v^ay.    It  led  all  the  counties  of  the 
State.    Obviously,  it  has  gone  in  heavily  for  dairying,  as  the 
creameries  are  numerous  in  districts  of  high  cooperative  selling. 
I'armers'  elevators  account  for  a  good  share  in  the  corn  and  wheat 
districts,  and  the  percentage  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  feed- 
ing counties  is  lowest  of  all.    Wallaces'  Farmer  has  assembled  some 
interesting  figu.res  on  the  subject  which  are  furnished  to  the 
Associated  Press.    They  show  the  percentage  of  cooperative  selling 
in  other  counties  besides  those  named  as  follows:  Cherokee, 8.13 ; 
Woodbury,  5.90;  Pottawattamie,  3,82;  Union,  24o67;  Dallas,  10.64; 
Polk,  7.16;  Boone,  12o71;  Webster,  15.55;  Hamilton,  18,60;  Cerro 
Gordo  J  19  c 59;  Marshall,  11,39;  Jaspar,  17,63;  Black  Hawk,  5.70; 
Dubuque,  29o37;  Linn,  10.41;  Johnson,  10.66;  Clinton,  8.81; 
Muscatine.  12,86;  Lee,  24,55;  Des  Moines,  17,09;  Plymouth,  2.95; 
Monona,  5c3'7r  Harrison,  3o93;  Mills,  1.60;  Jackson,  22,22;  Story, 
17.81;  Delaware,  22*17;  Jones,  12o76;  Cedar,  12.60;  Iowa,  25.32; 
Appanoose,  20„94;  Jefferson,  21.86;  Payette,  37.38;  Wright,  22.27; 
Adamxs,  25.28;  Calhoun,  19.78;  Chickasaw,  24,06;  Hancock,  29.97." 

An  editorial  in  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal  for  October  3 
says:  "Producers  and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  have  failed 
miserably  in  taking  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  in  recent 
years  regarding  the  extraordinary  food  value  of  their  products.  We 
hate  to  make  such  a  declaration,  but  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless. 
The  great  majority  of  them  are  plugging  along  in  the  same  old  rut, 
producing  the  same  quality  and  doing  little  or  nothing  to  acquaint 
the  pi\blic  with  the  truth  about  daiiy  products.    There  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  inherent  food  value  of  dairy 
products,  but  the  quality  can  be  improved  and  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  thus  be  induced  to  use  more  of  them.    The  public  can  be 
told  more  about  dairy  products  and  will  welcome  such  information.... 
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There  are  two  ways  open  to  the  man  who  is  putting  dairy  products  on 
the  market  to  do  his  share  in  increasing  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  and  we  heartily  recommend  both.    One  is  to  contribute  funds 
to  those  organizations  that  are  advertising  dairy  products,  and  the 
other  v/ay  is  to  supplement  such  effort  by  am  advertising  campaign 
of  his  own. ...When  are  the  men  in  this  industry  going  to  wake  up 
and  do  some  of  the  things  that  good  business  men  should  do?" 

Mass  Pro~  Frank  App,  "farmer,  economist  and  author,"  and  conductor  of 

duction       large  orchard  operations,  v/rites  on  "Mass  Production  and  Quality" 
in  the  United  States  Banker  for  September.    He  says  in  part:  "The 
farm  orchard  is  disappearing.    For  every  100  apple  trees  in  1910, 
there  remained  but  64  in  1925.    But  the  supply  of  commercial  apples 
has  increased.    There  is  a  decided  trend  to  m^ss  production  in  some 
•  of  these  areas,  especially  New  Jersey  and  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
The  large  amount  of  spraying  and  harvesting  machinery  necessary  to 
obtain  quality  fruit  makes  it  essential  that  large  acreage  be  han- 
dled in  order  that  production  can  be  obtained  at  low  cost  for  a 
quality  pack.    The  writer  is  familiar  with  corporation  farm^s  that 
are  producing  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  practically  every  other 
orchard  in  the  region  and  selling  the  fruit  in  the  face  of  a  glutted 
market  even  after  many  of  the  growers  discontinued  shipping.  These 
corporation  farms  make  money  in  glutted  years.    The  saturation  point 
for  quality  fruits  ha,s  not  yet  been  reached,  and  yet  orchards  can  be 
purchased  for  approximately  half  the  cost  of  growing  them.    An  in- 
dustry that  is  able  to  operate  at  a  profit  during  the  glutted  years, 
such  as  is  now  the  case  with  fruit,  offers  a  sound  opportunity  to 
industrial  agriculture.    A  large  chick  hatchery  in  ITew  Jersey,  seven 
years  ago,  was  started  and  organized  on  a  capital  of  $50.     In  the 
seventh  year  of  its  operation  it  had  extended  its  incubating  capaci- 
ty from  10,000  to  220,000  and  an  output  from  22,000  to  about 
1,000,000  chicks.    Although  1928  was  a  very  difficult  season  for 
many  hatcheries,  this  opero.tor  could  have  sold  a  larger  quantity  had 
he  been  able  to  produce  them.    This  success  was  based  upon  efficient 
and  low  cost  production,  associated  with  high  q^oality  of  chicks 
produced..    Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  production  of  these  chicks  rep- 
resented the  cost  of  eggs  used  in  hatching,  all  of  which  were  from 
blood  tested  and  accredited  flocks.    The  small  producer  would  be 
unable  to  operate  on  such  a  small  cost  per  chick  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  q-oality  desired  by  the  commercial  egg  industry.  The 
large  commercial  hatcheries  are  dominating  the  poultry  industry 
throughout  the  specialized  poultry  States.     Iowa  has  more  chickens  on 
the  farms  than  any  other  State.     It  is  a  representative  farm  flock 
State.    The  production  per  hen  is  53  eggs.    The  best  commercial      '•  ■ 
flocks,  with  mass  production  methods,  are  obtaining  as  high  as 
200  eggs  per  hen.    When  mass  production  of  eggs  first  began,  one  man 
was  required  for  every  1,000  to  1,500  hens.    California  now  reports 
10,000  birds  per  man,  and  Uew  Jersey  has  reported  a  plant  with 
15,000  birds  per  man. ...The  mechanisation  of  our  agricultural  opera- 
tions decreases  the  labor  cost,  standardizes  and  raises  quality, 
allows  the  fuller  application  of  science,  stabilizes  the  market  and 
makes  it  a  most  attractive  industry.    These  developments  have  been 
taking  place  only  during  the  past  few  years.    Unfortunately,  we  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  but  fragmentary  evidence  of  this  shift  in 
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methods.    The  agric-ultural  industry  itself  has  not  yet  "begun  to 
appreciate  their  significance.    An  association  of  large  scale 
operations  encouraging  research  of  the  methods  used  v;ould  te  highly 
desirable  to  place  this  movement  properly  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  world." 


Section  3 
lAAHKET  CiUOTATIOlTS 

Parm 

Products  Octoher  10— G-rain  prices  quotedJ  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 

$lo48^  to  $1.49;  Kansas  City  $1.38  to  $1.40;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(l2|-^. protein)  Kansas  City  $1,11  to  $1.13-|-;  ]U0o2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein' basis)  Chicago  $l<,17f;  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.09|-; 
110.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  93$^;  Minneapolis  88  to  90$^;  Kansas  City 
90^^  to  91{^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1  to  $lo01-g-;  Minneapolis 
$1  to  $1.01;  No.3  white  oats  Chicago  41-|  to  43^5zf;  Minneapolis  38-| 
to  40^5^;  Kansas  City  43  to  44^. 

,  Livestock  prices  quoted:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice^  $14.50  to  $18.10;  cows, 
good  and  choice,  $9  to  $12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$13e75  to  $17;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15  to  $16.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13,50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10.20;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice,  $8,50  to  $9.75;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $8  to  $9,25  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughte: 
sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.35  to 
$13.50;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.25  to 
$13.40. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  sacked  Pound  White    potatoes  sold 
at  $1.10-$le35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Fnites  65^-75^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  55j^-65^  f  .o.b.  Waupaca. 
New  York  Wealthy  apples  sold  at  $4.75-$5,25  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City;  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.50-$1»75  per  bushel  basket.  Illinois 
Jonathans  $5,75~$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cab-» 
bage  $35-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $38-$40  f ,o.b. 
Rochester.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  ranged  $3.25- 
$3,75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  1  point  to  19,02^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
were  unchanged  at  18.295^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  de- 
clined 2  points  to  18,38^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designo^ted  markets  was  unchanged  at  18.15^  per  lb. 
(Holiday  in  all  cotton  markets  one  year  ago)    Sales  of  spot  cotton 
reported  in  10  designated  markets  amounted  to  39,748  bales.  Exports 
w«?3  .25,895  b&les. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47t^;  91  score,  47$zi;  90  score,  45^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies,  26^  to  27j^;  Young  Americas,  27^,  (Prepared  by 
Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrictsUure.  particulariy  in  its 
economic  aspect*}.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viewn  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CAHADIAU  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to~day  reports  that  wheat  pool  members 

WEIEAT  POOL         in  Manitoba,  Sasl^atchewan  and  Alberta  have  received  $5,076,359  as 
PAYMENTS  final  payment  of  2^  cents  a  bushel  on  all  grades  of  wheat. 

Manitoba's  share  is  $251,873,  Saskatchewan  pool  members  received 
$2,870,088  and  Alberta  $1,600,143.    The  report  says;  "The  pool's 
final  price  for  the  past  year,  No.l  Northern,  Fort  William,  was  $1.42-5  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  $1^42  paid  last  year,  $1.45  in  1926,  $lo66  in. 1925  and 
$1.01  paid  by  the  Alberta  pool  in  1924o     In  the  first  year  the  pools  marketed 
81,000,000  bushels,  the  second  year  they  marketed  187,000,000  bushels,  the  third 
year  180,000,000  bushels  and  the  fourth  year  210,000,000  bushels." 


BUSIIIESS  AND  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Evidence  that 

AG-EICULTURE       business  and  agriculture  are  pulling  together  in  double  harness 
in  many  sections  of  America  to  the  advantage  of  both  was  laid 
before  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers 
at  Minneapolis  yesterday  in  an  address  by  William  Butterwarth,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States o    More  than  500  commercial  organizations, 
members  of  the  IXfetional  diamber,  he  said,  are  now  teaming  up  closely  with  the 
farmers  in  their  trade  areas.    Their  joint  efforts  a,re  directed  to  the  securing 
of  better  fa,rra  markets,  the  improvement  of  farm  production,  cooperation  with  farm 
bureaus  and  county  agents,  the  promotion  of  agricultural  fairs  and  exhibits  and 
the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  farmers  and  urban  business  men. 
Every  business  man  in  the  Cwismtry,'  said  Mre  Butterworth,  ^has  a  stake  in  agri- 
culture, whether  he  realizes  it  or  not.    We  all  know  that  agriculture  is  going 
through  revolutionary  changes..    One  of  these  is  the  shift  from  high-cost  produc- 
tion methods  to  low-cost  production  methods  through  the  use  of  high— producing 
animal  units  and  more  efficient  labor-saving  machinery.    Earm  waste  and  by- 
products have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  recent  years  and  in  som^e 
instances  have  changed  from  liabilities  to  assets.    A  great  deal  of  laboratory 
work  is  being  done  to  convert  such  waste  and  by-products  into  important  commodi- 
ties with  real  values.    Corn  cobs,  corn  stalks,  oat  hulls,  wheat  straw,  and 
other  substances  are  being  used.    How  far  these  new  developments  will  take  us, 
we  don't  know.    There  are  many  opportunities  to-day  to  produce  crops  of  special 
Quality  and  grade,  not  only  for  primary  markets  but  for  manufacturers  who  use 
these  in  great  quantities.    We  want  to  discover  as  many  of  these  opportunities 
as  possible  and  make  them  known  to  the  farm.ers  through  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions in  their  trade  s.reas«..'" 


POLES  RAISE  A  Warsaw  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  10  states  that 

TARIEES  t;he  Polish  Government  announced  October  9  that  the  tariff  duties 

on  rye,  vrheat  and  rye  flour  will  be  continued  until  July  1,  1929. 

The  tariff  on  lard  was  raised  from  three  to  fifty  zlotys  a  hundred 
kilograms  and  that  on  bacon  from  three  to  forty  zlotys.  (The  zloty  is  worth  about 
11  cents  in  United  States  money.    The  new  tariffs  amount  to  about  $2,75  a  hundred- 
weight on  lard  and  about  $2.20  on  bacon). 
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Section  2 

Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  October  9  states  that  immigration  of 

Immigra-  Canada  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  to  25,340,  as  compared  with 
tion  10,242  in  August  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  147  per  cent,  according 

to  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Colonization.    This  immigration 
consists  of  12,460  British,  3,581  from  the  United  States  and  9,299 
from  other  countries. 

Cotton  A  New  York  dispatch  Octoher  10  states  that  during  September , 

Goods  according  to  a  report  made  at  IJew  York  "by  the  Association  of  Cotton 

Textile  Merchants,  a  grand  total  of  387,151,000  yards  of  standard-, 
cotton  cloths  were  sold.    This  larj.;e  total  was  equivalent  to  152.6 
per  cent  of  production,  which  was  253,688,000  yards  for  the  month. 
Average  weekly  production  of  standard  cotton  cloths  for  September, 
according  to  the  report,  was  63,422,000  yards  as  compared  with  an 
average  weekly  production  of  50,494,000  yards  during  the  five  weeks 
of  Augu.st  and  72,275,000  yards  average  weekly  production  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year.    The  report  says:  "These 
figures  would  seem  to  indica^te  that  the  cotton  textile  industry  is 
looking  up  after  a  long  period  of  depression;  yet  yath  the  settling 
of  the  long  continued  strike  in  the  twenty-six  mills  at  I^Tew  Bedford, 
cotton  textile  manufacturers  of  that  section  are  taking  a  more  or 
less  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future." 


Dairy  Con-  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  October  9  says:  "...We 

sumption     know  that  the  volume  of  dairy  products  being  consumed  is  continually 
increasing.    We  know  that,  as  a  result  of  our  educational  efforts, 
we  can  enlarge  the  volume  of  increase.    We  know  we  have  sections  or 
districts  in  our  country  where  consimption  of  dairy  products  is 
small,  and  tho.t  in  sections  consuming  the  largest  volume,  the  chance 
of  increasing  that  vol-ome  is  encouraging.    As  a  ;7hole  our  country  is 
far  from  being  highest  in  per  capita  consumijtion  of  milk  and  its 
products,  and  we  know  that  more  energy  and  money  behind  the  agencies 
that  have  been  and  are  so  effective  will  create  more  marked  results 
in  greater  consumption.    But  not  only  the  agencies,  but  the  whole 
industry  must  engage  in  a  program  of  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
quality  of  products  to  take  all  the  danger  out  of  this  situation. 
The  new  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Prof. 
0.  E.  Reed,  recently  stated  that  the  need  of  more  economic  and 
efficient  production  is  apparent  on  every  hand.    Production  of  higli— 
est  Quality  of  dairy  products  and  increased  consumption  of  them  are 
the  answer  to  the  problem.    He  divides  the  responsibility  for 
quality  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  and  distributer, 
saying  the  farmer  is  responsible  for  quality  of  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  farm,  and  the  manufacturer  and  distributer  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility for  quality  from  where  the  farmers*  responsibility  ends 
until  the  goods  reach  the  consumer.    A  program,  for  greater  efficiency 
with  this  distinction  in  responsibility  clearly  understood  would 
bring  greater  stability  to  the  industry  and  increased  consumption  of 
dairy  products." 

Lancashire  A  Manchester,  Eng.,  dispatch  to  Manufacturers  Record  for 

Cotton         October  11  says:  "The  Special  Sub-Committee  of  the  Master  Spinners' 
Industry     Federation  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  financial  position  of  cotton  spinning  mills  with  a  view 
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to  formlating  proposals  for  effecting  a  financial  reorganization 
of  the  industry.    They  have  cone  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  overhead  costs  of  spinning  mills  to  an  economic  figure 
is  an  essential  step  towards  rehaliilitation  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
tra.de,  and  that  the  piecemeal  writing  down  of  capital  and  financial 
sacrifices  in  individual  cases  are  ineffective  methods.    A  survey  of 
the  position  of  the  trade  generally,  in  the  light  of  the  data  as- 
semhled,  has  convinced  the  sulj-cornmittee  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
American  section,  along  the  lines  of  amalgamation  of  interests, 
promises  the  greatest  measure  of  success.    Ikich  time  and  considera- 
tion h^ve  heen  devoted  to  the  proposals  contained  in  a  draft  scheme 
of  amalgaroation,  propounded  "by  S.  S.  Hammersley,  M.T.,  a  member  of 
the  suh-committee,  and  although  the  scheme  has  not  yet  reached  its 
final  form,  the  suh- commit  tee  "believes  that  in  principle  it  is  cap- 
able of  application  with  modifications  to  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies. ..." 

An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Daii^^^man  for  October  10  says:  "We 
note  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  progress  is  being  made  by 
the  mills:  producers  in  handling  surplus.    Surplus,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  been  a  troublesome  factor  and  the  means  of  unduly  de- 
pressing the  prices    of  dairy  products.    Milk  producers  have  se- 
cured an  understanding  of  the  surplus  problem  thro^agh  organization 
and  are  gradually  working  out  its  solution.    Detroit  producers  ha-ve 
a  somev/lia.t  different  plan  than  we  have  observed  followed  by  any  other 
milk  producers'  association^    When  the  surplus  is  10^,  the  price  for 
all  milk  f  ,o,b,  Detroit  is  $2,95.    When  there  is  llfa  surplus,  'vhe 
price  is  Jjut  $26  94  and  this  ratio  is  continued  until  the  surplus 
reaches  38^i  and  then  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  $2.60  per  hundred.  ' 
At  no  time  shall  the  price  of  milk  be  less  tha,n  $2.60  which  tests 
3,5^  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  surplus.    Every  association  that 
has  tacld.ed  the  surplus  problem  has  found  it  necessary  to  have  the 
penalty  clause  in  the  contract.    Producers  must  liave  something  more 
than  v/ords  to  call  their  attention  to  their  responsibility  in  pro- 
ducing too  much  surplus." 

Sxperiments  have  been  carried  out  with  interesting  results 
by  L.  E.  Benjamin  and  J.  L.  Somerville,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  in  Australia,  re- 
garding the  production  of  paper  puljD  from  Australian  materials, 
including  sorghum  and  straw,  according  to  the  press  of  October  2, 
Sorghum  stalks  have  been  found  to  give  a  good  long-fibered  pulp 
by  the  soda  process,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  apply  the 
De  Vaines  process  to  the  me^terial  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  high- 
grade  bleached  pulp.    The  sorghum  used  in  the  laboratory  experiments 
with  the  De  Vaines  process  was  grown  in  Victoria. 

Research  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  October  10  says;  "In 

discussing  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  experiment  stations  with  a  group  of  men  vitally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriciilture,  it  was  generally  concluded  that  re- 
search work  of  these  institutions  needed  to  be  correlated  and  co- 
ordinated.   Any  one  familiar  with  what  experiment  stations  are 
doing  will  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  mach  of  their 
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research  work  is  fragmentary,  there  is  mch  duplication,  and  in  too 
many  instances  when  a  person  q.uits  a  station  the  work  he  has  "been 
doing  stops.    An  attempt  is  "being  made  at  the  present  time  to  cor- 
relate and  coordinate  research  work  in  contagious  abortion.    The  comr- 
mittee  appointed  to  coordinate  and  correlate  contagious  a"bortion  re- 
search expects  to,  as  far  as  it  is  practical  and  possi"ble,  assign 
various  phases  of  this  work  to  experiment  stations  and  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Of  course,  all  duplications  can 
not  "be  eliminated  "but  "by  "better  organization  "between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  several  State  experiment  stations  all  experi- 
mental work  can  "be  improved  and  done  more  effectively.    Progress  will 
"be  more  rapid  and  the  expense  less...." 

Slosson  Edwin  B.  Slosson,  Director,  Science  Service,  Washington,  is 

on  Agri-      the  author  of  "The  Farm  of  Tomorrow"  in  Nation's  Business  for 
culture       OctoTDer.    He  says  in  part;  "...So  long  as  the  farmer,  and  through 
him  every"body,  is  dependent  _^upon  the  hopelessly  extravagant  and 
antiq-uated  machinery.'  of  plant  protoplasm,  he  will  always  "be  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  v/ith  the  factory  man  whose  modern  machinery 
may  have  shown  an  efficiency  of  95  per  cent  instead  of  one  per  cent, 
and  turns  out  his  product  in  a  day  while  the  farmer  takes  a  year  to 
his.    nothing  can  be  done  a"bout  it  as  far  as  I  can  see.    Within  the 
last  few  months  it  has  indeed  been  fomid  possi"ble  to  make  sugar 
synthetically  from  its  elements,  even  from  coal  and  water.    But  the 
process  is  complicated  and  expensive  and  the  chemist  is  never  likely 
to  compete  with  the  plant  in  the  production  of  food.    Wood  will  "be 
harder  to  niake  than  sugar,  so  the  laboratory  can  not  displace  the 
forest  in  the  production  of  cellulose  for  paper,  rayon  or  timber. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  means  may  be  found  to  relieve  our 
dependence  upon  wood,  coal  and  oil  for  fuel.     It  ought  not  to  be 
hard  to  invent  a  solar  engine  more  efficient  than  the  plant  in  the 
accumulation  and  storage  of  sun  power.    This  would  put  the  farm  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  factory,  as  it  was  before  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine.    It  would  release  the  horse  from  his  five- thousand- 
year-long  slavery,  and  relieve  the  farmer's  aching  back.    Energy  is 
the  essence  of  wealth  and  it  is  the  horsepower  not  from  horses  that 
has  raised  the  sl:yscrapers  and  created  city  luxury.    On  the  question 
of  energy  supply  the  agricultural  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:    Sun  power — an  unrealized  possibility.    Wind  power— might  be 
more  utilized  but  anyhow  inadequate.    Steam  power— impracticable  on 
a  snjall  scale.    Gasoline  power — now  available  for  tractors,  trucks 
and  light  engines  on  large  estates.    Electrical  power  from  central 
steam  or  water  power  plants — this  may  prove  to  be  the  chief  factor 
in  raising  the  farm  to  a  level  with  the  factory,  but  I  do  not  dare 
discuss  this  point  for  fear  I  should  lay  myself  liable  to  be  called 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Oommiission  on  charges  of  criminal  conspiracy 
in  propaganda.    So  I  hasten  to  pass  on  to  my  last  point  where  free 
speech  is  still  permissible,  though  unpopular.    This  is  the  human 
factor,  the  question  of  farm  management. , ..What  farming  may  be  in 
the  future  when  scientific  methods  are  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  processes,  the  utilization  of  waste,  the  employment  of  power,  the 
enrichment  of  soil,  the  modification  of  climatic  conditions,  the 
handling  of  produce  and  the  development  of  new  races  of  plants  and 
animals,  is  another  story  which  I  should  like  to  tell  if  I  could, 
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"but  wh-ich  would  "be  out  of  place  in  a  plain  statement  of  facts  like 
the  present.    Suffice  it  to  say  txiat  the  tra.nsf ornation  of  farming 
under  scientific  management  is  likely  to  "be  far  more  radical  in  the 
coming  Century  than  the  difference  made  in  any  industry  during  the 
past  century. ..." 


Section  3 
MSZE'I  (QUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  Octo"ber  11 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs,)  good  and  choice,  $14.25-$18,10;  cows,  $9- 
$12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.75-$17;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $15-$17;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$12-$13,£3,    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  l"bs«)  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$9.35-$10o25;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihso)  medium  to  choice,  $8.60- 
$9.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  IhsO  medium,  good  and  choice, $8-$9. 25; 
slaughter  lam^bs,  good  and  choice  (84  I'bs.  down)  $12«.50-$13 . 50 ; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.75-$13,50, 

Maine  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$lo25  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  around  1^^  f.Ogb.  Presque  Isle.  Minnesota 
sacked  Hound  Fnites  60(.'-85^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60gJ  f.o.b, 
Virginia  East  Shore  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $l-$3  per  barrel  in  eastern 
and  midwestern  markets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows  75f-$lo75  per  bushel 
hamper  in  a  few  cities.    iTew  York  Wealthy-  apples  $1.25-$1.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  city  markets;  Hhode  Island  Greenings  $1.25-$1.75 
in  Hew  York  City  and  $1.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Illinois  Jonathans 
$5.50-$6  per  barrel;  Grimes  $4.50-$5  in  Chicago.    Hew  York  Pomestic 
type  cabbage  $35-$42  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  Danish  type  $40- 
$45  in  a  few  cities;  $35-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Northern  Danish  type 
$1.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score  47 {zJ;  91  score  46-3-^;  90  score  45^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26^^-27^;  Yo-umg  Americas  27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  31  points  to  18.46{Z?  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  points  to  19. 30^^,  and  on 
the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  33  points  to  18.52^,  and 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  37  points  to  18.75^. 

Grain  prices  Quoted:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $lp23  5/8-$l,30  5/8.    Ho. 2  red  winter, 
Chicago  gl.41;  Kansas  City  $1*35-$1,37.    jT0o2  hard  winter  (121^ 
protein;  at  Kansas  City  $1.11-$". -,1'5,    H0o2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $l,16i--$lol8t;  Kansas  City  $1.09-$1.10. 
Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  93-|-f?;  Minneapolis  88^-90^;  Kansas  City 
9l5^-9l|-f.    Ho .3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  98-|5iJ-99f^ ;  Minneapolis  $1-$1.01; 
Kansas  City  94^-96^^.    Ho, 3  white  oats,  Chicago  41^^-42^^; 
Minneapolis  38-^^-40|{i;  Kansas  City  4L^f-42^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\'ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vieM^  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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MERCHANTS  ON  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  tlmt  replying  to  the 

lAm  PROJECTS    referend-um  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the 
agric-altural  problem,  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  ap- 
proved six  of  the  seven  propositions,  rejecting  the  one  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Earm  Board.    The  board  of  directors  of  the  association  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  agriculture  had  been 
adopted  and  that  the  ten  votes  allowed  the  association  would  be  cast  in  accord- 
ance with  that  report. 

The  propositions  which  the  merchants  approve  are:  Strict  coordination  of 
land  reclamation  and  reforestation  policies.    Postponement  of  further  reclamation 
projects  until  demonstration  of  need  for  the  additional  production.  Protection 
f or  Americaji  agricultuj^  products  subject  to  destructive  competition  from  abroad. 
Cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products  should  be  supported  and  producers 
of  agricultural  commodities  should  be  encouraged  to  form  cooperative  marketing 
associations  along  sound  economic  lines.    Agricultural  credit  requirements  be 
met  through  full  development  and  adaptation  of  existing  facilities.  Adequate 
Federal  appropriations  for  economic  and  scientific  agricultural  research  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  rejecting  the  proposition  which  read  "Creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board, 
to  report  its  recommendations  to  Congress,"  the  Merchants'  Association  committee 
reported:  "While  your  committee  was  in  agreement  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
the  creation  of  another  Federal  board  was  undesirable,  it  is  not  clear  just  what 
functions  and  purposes  this  board  would  have  if  created.    Nevertheless,  a 
minority  of  your  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  create  such  a  board 
as  an  additional  check  against  unsound  or  radical  proposals  and  as  a  possible 
means  of  enlisting  additional  public  support  through  confidence  in  its  personnel 
for  desirable  changes  in  governmental  administrative  policies." 


PORTO  RICAN  A  San  Juan  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Insular  Govern- 

LOSS  SURVEY       ment  took  steps  yesterday  to  survey  all  the  losses  in  the  hurri- 
cane of  last  month  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  headed  by 
Major  C.  S.  Ridley,  of  the  Arny  Engineer  Corps.    The  commission 
met  with  Governor  Horace  A.  Towner  to  draft  survey  plans  which  will  cover  the 
entire  island.    Reports  will  be  tabulated  on  crop  and  property  losses  and  on 
health  condition,   needs.    The  information  will  be  card  indexed  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  original  files  will  be  taken  to  Washington  to  support  what- 
ever plan  for  congressional  financing  may  be  decided  upon. 


WOOL  mRiCBT  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  to-day  says:  "While  the 

volume  of  business  done  here  this  v^eek  has  been  by  no  means  large, 
there  has  been  a  wider  interest  shown  and  the  demand  has  been 
fairly  well  diversified.    Manufacturers  are  ungues tionablj;'  getting  more  business, 
but  in  view  of  lower  prices  recently  made  in  foreign  markets  are  trying  to  bid 
this  market  even  lower.    Fine  wools,  however,  appear  to  be  fairly  well  stabilized 
in  all  world  markets,  while  mediujn  wools-,  because  of  their  scarcity,  are  in  a 
relatively  strong  position..." 
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Alaskan  "Alaska  is  coming  to  Ids  recognized  as  second  only  to  Africa 

Big  Game     in  the  shooting  of  big  game,  says  the  Interior  Department,  following 
receipt  of  reports  that  increasing  numbers  of  big  game  hunters  went 
North  during  the  past  season.    Within  a  radius  of  150  miles  back  of 
Anchorage  and  along  the  Alaska  Railroad,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
caribou,  moose,  mountain  sheep,  black  and  brown  bear  and  mountain 
goat.    Tlie  Chickaloon  district  and  Kenai  peninsula  were  also  favorable 
hunting  grounds.    Special  sidetrips  are  made  from  Anchorage  to  Kodiak 
Island  and  the  Alaska,  peninsula,  where  the  largest  game  animals  on 
the  continent,  the  Kodiak  bears,  are  to  be  found."  (Press,  Oct.  12.) 

Crops  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October  12,  based 

Prices         on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  crop  reports,  says:  "...It  is  true 
that  the  price  of  wheat  will  more  th^n  offset  the  large ^product ion 
but  that  is  due  to  world-wide  conditions  vrhich  no  one  can  regulate. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  low  all  over  the  world,  due  to  the  feeling  that 
there  is  an  excess  production^    That,  of  course,  is  no  comfort  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  whose  gross  income  from  wheat  will  be 
considerably  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  neither  official  nor  private 
control  of  the  movement  would  be  a  remedy  for  such  a  situation.  We 
have  a  minimum  of  225,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export  and  Canada's 
crop  v;ill  yield  that  country  an  exportable  surplus  of  at  least 
350,000,000  and  perhaps  400,000,000  bushels.    With  such  minimum 
figures  for  these  two  countries  alone,  present  prices  are  not  surpris- 
ing.   But  even  at  present  low  prices  the  gross  returns  from  wheat  will 
be  large  and,  as  before  said,  feed  crops  marketed  through  livestock 
will  yield  fine  returns  wiiile,  in  most  instances,  the  minor  crops, 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
total  of  all  these  should  make  the  entire  agricultural  income  compare 
very  favorably  with  that  of  a  year  ago.    The  point  of  the  crop  story 
is,  abundance  of  food  for  the  people  and  a  large  spending  power  for 
the  farms." 

An  editorial  on  the  same  subject  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  October  11  says:  "...Unless  exceptional  weather  intervenes  to  dev» 
crease  the  American  production,  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  surplus 
of  whea-t  in  the  United  States  this  year.    The  wheat  situation  in  the 
world  a,s  a  whole  is  favorable  to  production.    The  resultant  depression 
in  the  world  price  of  wheat  is  more  important  to  American  agriculture 
than  would  be  a  similar  depression  in  the  price  of  corn,  because  wheat ^ 
unlike  corn,  is  a  cash  crop.    Low  whes.t  prices  make  for  resentment  on  ' 
the  part  of  the  farmer.    The  fact  that  he  reaps  a  somewhat  counter- 
balancing gain  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  his  bushels  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  offset  his  resentment  at  the  low  price.    G-enerally  speaking^ 
the  farmer  regards  the  size  of  his  crop  as  a  direct  result  of  his  own 
efforts  plus  the  v/orkings  of  nature,  whereas  he  regards  the  price  per 
bushel  of  his  crop  as  largely  a  man-made  result.    If  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  price  was  actually  depressed  through  the  schemings  of 
mysterious  manipulators  in  Chicago,  at  least  he  believes  that  the 
lowness  of  the  price  is  the  result  of  something  wrong  somewhere  in  the 
marketing  mechanism.    Fnatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the 
low  price,  there  is  no  question  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  low 
he  is  stirred  to  discontent." 
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0?he  Farmers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  September  29  says:  "... 
Heretofore  Irish  farmers,  perhaps,  have  been  more  uncertain  in  their 
methods  than  any  others;  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  much  of 
our  former  losses  of  trade.     In  recent  j'-ears,  however,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  a  much  clearer  appreciation  of  what  is  wanted, 
and  the  passage  of  le^jislation  compelling  attention  to  certain  prin- 
ciples is  undoubtedly  tending  to  foster  the  growth  of  better  methods 
of  doing  business.    Our  insularity  accounts  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  our  comparative  ignorance  of  conditions  abroad;  but  world  factors 
are  forcing  us  out  of  isolation,  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
future  we  must  give  greater  cognizance  than  ever  before  to  outside 
conditions  and  competitive  methods.    Just  as  the  good  business  man 
studios,  the  customer's  requirements,  the  farmer  must  study  market 
demands.    The  best  beef  fetches  a  poor  price  if  marketed  in  the  wrong 
wa^',  however;  and  this  applies  equally  to  every  other  commodity. 
'Generally  good  and  occasionally  excellent'  will  not  do  nowadays; 
consistency  must  be  the  aim. ...This  is  the  business  man's  view;  and 
when  farmers  appreciate  the  business  aspect  of  things  sufficiently 
to  set  voluntarily  about  meeting  demand,  they  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  rectifying  adverse  conditions  and  influencing,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  prices  they  receive  for  produce." 

"With  a  total  of  nearly  $7,500  in  premiums,  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  over  last  year,  the  official  premium  list  for  the  Eighth 
Annual  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  November  19  to  24,  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed.   The  show  covers  the  eleven  Western  States,    Canada,  Pacific 
Island  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  is  in  touch  with  those 
oriental  countries  where  people  are  learning  more  and  more  to  use  the 
products  of  the  dairy  cow.    This  year  particularly  there  is  one  factor 
which  mal:es  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  of  unusual  importance.  It 
is  the  closing  event  in  a  year  of  several  great  gatherings  of  dairy 
people.     It  will  have  the  accumulated  force  of  enthusiasm  of  the 
World's  Dairy  Congress  in  London,  the  Dairy  Industries  Exposition  in 
Cleveland  and  the  National  Dairy  Show.    The  convention  program  con- 
templates that  Pacific  delegates  will  report  fully  at  the  Pacific 
Slope  Show  to  those  thousands  of  leaders  in  the  industry,  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  show  at  London  and  Cleveland. .."  (Milj^  Dealer, 
Oct.) 

An  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  October  8  says: 
"Conservationists  often  lament  the  rapidity  with  which  great  forest 
areas  in  the  United  States  are  being  depleted  or  destroyed  by  lumber 
companies.     In  the  rapid  deforestation  of  vast  tracts  of  land  they 
see  a  distinct  menace  to  future  welfare.     It  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  condemn  the  ruthless  swiftness  of  the  savmiill's  onslaught. 
Yet  the  very  rapidity  of  logging  operations  is  due  in  som.e  measure  to 
the  la,v/s  of  certain  States.    The  lui-uber  business  has  become  a  quick- 
moving,  swift-slashing  industry  partly  under  legal  compulsion.  The 
timber  owner,  finding  that  his  trees  are  subject  to  heavy  taxation 
while  they  stand,  not  unnaturally  decides  to  fell  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.    With  every  swing  of  the  ax  his  fiscal  burden  is  reduced. 
Small  wonder  that  the  process  of  'lumbering'  becomes  anything  but  a 
lumbering  processl    Nor  is  the  owner  inclined  to  replant  trees,  vdien 
to  do  so  will  simply  result  in  higher  taxes  over  a  long  period. 
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Seventy-five  years  is  not  too  long  a  time  in  which  to  reforest  a  cut- 
over  area.    Three-quarters  of  a  century  of  added  taxes I    To  remedy 
this  situation,  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  a  yearly  tax  upon 
standing  or  growing  timber  a  single  tax  at  the  time  of  cutting.  In 
other  words,  the  ov/ner  is  to  he  taxed,  not  for  letting  his  timber  grow, 
but  for  cutting  it.    That  the  result  would  be  a  marked  conservation  in 
timber  resources  and  an  impetus  to . reforestation  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  proposal  should  recommend  itself  to  the  legislators  of  the  States 
of  the  Union." 

Russian  "Eussian  turkeys  can  be  imported  into  this  country  for  28 

Turkeys       cents  a  pound,  and  constitute  a  menace  to  the  American  type  of 
Thanlcsgiving  ttirkey,  which  costs  32-g-  cents  a  pound  to  produce, 
Harrison  F.  Jones,  executive  secretary,  said  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  Poultry,  Butter  ond  3gg  Association.    He  advo- 
cated increa-sing  the  tariff  to  prevent  competition  of  the  Eussian 
turkey  with  the  American  bird."  (Chicago  Jour,  of  Commerce,  Oct. 9.) 


Farm 
Products 


Section  3 
MAMET  QUOTATIONS 


Oct,  12 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14.25-$18.10;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9-$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13,75-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $15-$17;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice,  $11.75-$13.25.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $9.50-$10.35;  light  lights  'medium  to  choice  (l3C- 
150  lbs.)  $8.75-$10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  meditim,  good  and 
choice,  $8,40-$9,65;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.65-$13,75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.75- 
$13.50. 

Eastern  Eound  White  potatoes  $1-$1.45  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Eo-and  Wliites  75^-90^^  on  the 
Chicago  carlot  market;  50^-60ji  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Eastern  red  fall 
apples  generally  around  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets. 
Illinois  Jonathans  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago.    Uew  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  $40-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.b, 
Rochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  stock  $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago. 
New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3-$3.75  per  100  pounds 
in  cons-uming  centers.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Other  commodities  not  quoted,   $i-ccount  of  holiday  in  most 
markets. 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Aj^riculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters?  affecting  agriculture,  particularlj'^  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie\» «  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BUFFALO  According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Game  Pro- 

TEA-USrSR  tective  Association,  the  Canadian  Government  has  announced  that 

further  movement  of  "between  1,000  and  1,100  yearling  and  two- 
year-old  buffalo  will  be  made  from  the  Buffalo  National  Park  at 
fainwright.  Alberta,  to  Wood  Buffalo  Park,  near  Port  Smith,  Horthwest  Terri- 
tories, this  season.    This  year's  movement  will  bring  the  total  shipped  to 
Wood  Buffalo  Park  to  over  6,600  and  the  number  of  b-'offalo  in  the  park  to  an 
estima,ted  grand  total  of  over  9,000.    Wardens  report  that  the  buffalo  placed  in 
the  park  since  the  first  movement  in  1925  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 


PPENCH  AIR  The  French  government  is  considering  the  opening  of  an  aii 

LIMIS  line  to  the  Congo  and  Madagascar.    According  to  a  recent  article 

of  the  late  Mr.  Bol'-anowski,  Minister  of  Commerce,  transmitted  to 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew  York  by  its  French  information 
service,  this  wouJ.d  shorten  to  seven  days  the  22  days  trip  fromi  France  to  the 
Congo.    The  Paris  iViadagascar  Jori-rney  should  then  take  about  ty/elve  days  instead 
of  the  present  twenty  one  via  Marseilles.    The  line  planned  would  consist  of  two 
trunks;  one  from  France  to  the  Congo,  which  from  the  African  coast  would  be 
4,062  mdles  long  and  one  from  the  Congo  to  Madagascar,  extending  over  3,125 
miles.    The  1929  draft  budget  proposes  credits  for  the  opening  of  an  air  line 
from  France  to  Indo-China,  touching  the  main  points  of  the  present  routes  to 
India  through  Central  Europe,  or  via  the  Mediterranean,  Persia,  Karachi,  Cal- 
cutta, Rangoon  and  Hanoi.    The  line  would  be  further  pri)longed  following  the 
coast  to  Saigon  and  then  to  Bangkok,     If  these  plans  materialize,  the  Paris- 
Hanoi  trip  will  be  reduced  to  a  week  or,  when  a  night  service  is  organized,  to 
even  four  days  instead  of  over  a  month  as  at  present. 


MQSSOLIITI  TO  A  Home  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "A  new  spirit  among  the 

AID  ITALIAN       niral  population  of  Italy,  which  is  resultirjg  in  greatly  in- 
FAEiMERS  creased  production  on  farm  lands,  was  viewed  yesterday  by 

Premier  Benito  Mussolini.    The  Premier  discussed  in  detail  the 
agrarian  situation  and  presented  annual  prizes  to  farmers  at  a 
huge  meeting  at  the  Argentine  Theater.    The  Government's  policy  henceforth  will 
give  first  place  to  agriculture,  Mussolini  said,  in  forecasting  a  new  era  for 
farmers.    He  gave  an  ar^lysis  of  the  present  crops,  which  showed  that  the 
Italian  farmers  load  faced  ezceptional  hardships,  through  excessive  rains, 
followed  by  drought  in  the  summer,  but  the  harvest  will  be  much  larger  than 
last  year. 'Since  I  gave  agriculture  first  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,* 
he  said,  'a  new  spirit  has  arisen  from,  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.     I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  enliance  the  well-being  of  the  rural  people.  The 
day  of  prevalently  urban  Government  policy  has  passed.    All  of  our  cities  have 
been  voted  sums  reaching  into  billions,  not  always  for  necessities,  but  often 
for  embellishments.    ITow  it  is  time  to  dedicate  billions  to  the  fields  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  the  phenomenon  of  population  decadence  which  already  has 
caused  anguish  in  many  nations.'..." 
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Section  2 

British  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  October  1 

Harvesters  says:  "Several  hundred  British  harvesters  have  quit  the  J  oh  after 
in  Canada    only  a  week  or  two  in  the  field:  a  hundred  or  two  quit  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  Joo  without  even  tackling  it;  a  handful  or  two  had  no 
intention  of  working,  and  some  of  them  were  skilled  only  in  the 
gentle  art  of  haranguing  their  'dcvn-trodden'  fellows.  Altogether 
sibov.t  1,000  have  gone  back  to  England,  which  is'  the  "best  place  for 
them,  because  the  harvest  field  is  no  place  for  those  who  are  physi- 
cally unfit  for  hard  virork,  or  for  those  who  won't  work.    That  1,000 
out  of  8,500  have  returned  to  England  should  not  he  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise or  of  grave  concern.     It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the  British 
harvesters  knew  practically  nothing  about  conditions  in  the  Canadian 
harvest  fields  and  the  type  of  work  required.    Most  of  them  had  been 
out  of  work  for  a  considerable  time  and  probably  all  of  them  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  eight-hour  day,  which,  while  coirjuon  in  urban  in- 
dustries, is  unknown  in  the  strenuous  weeks  of  harvest.    Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  knov^  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  and  done  exceptionally  well. 
Harvesting  is  a  real  man's  work,  and  while  the  hours  are  long  the 
pay  is  good.    The  annual  harvesters'  excursion  has  been  an  event  of 
growing  importance  in  eastern  Canada  for  nearly  30  years.  Many 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  from  eastern  farms  have  looked  upon  it 
somewhat  as  a  regular  holiday  trip  during  which  they  earn  good  money, 
gather  experience  and  are  altogether  ahead  of  the  game  whether  they 
remain  permanently  or  return  home.    We  never  hear  any  comiplaints  from 
them.    They  loiov;  V7hat  harvesting  means  and  are  prepared  for  it. 
These  harvest  excusions  have  been  the  means  of  transplanting  to 
western  Canada  many  thousands  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country  and 
the  process  continues.    We  have  had  only  two  e:q)eriments  with  British 
harvesters,  and  considering  everything  the  results  have  been  highly 
fa.vorable.    The  railway  companies,  the  governments  and  the  farmers 
who  have  employed  them  should  have  lee,rned  enough  as  a  result  of 
these  t\70  experiments  to  make  it  an  annual  event  with  ever  increasing 
success*,  .The  annual  harvest  ses-son  allows  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
from  10,000  to  20,000  Britishers  to  western  Canada  every  year.  If 
they  a.re  handled  under  a  proper  system  the  majority  of  them  will  not 
only  be  good  harvesters  but  will  imke  good  farmers.    Many  of  the  best 
farmers  and  best  citizens  on  the  prairies  camiC  over  from  England  years 
ago  with  no  farming  experience  of  an^'  kind.     Canada  v;ill  welcome  a 
goodly  annual  instalment  of  the  same  type  of  Britishers  v/ho  helped  to 
build  the  foundations  of  this  country," 

Citrus  "It  seems  x)robable  that  an  era  of  lower  prices  is  at  hand  in 

Fruits         the  citrus  industry  of  the  United  States,"  says  Prof,  R, W.Hodgson  of 
the  University  of  California,  in  the  California  Citrograph,  "G-rowerti 
who  have  good  orange  or  lemon  or  grapefruit  groves  are  advised  to  han^.' 
on -to  them,  provided  they  know  their  business,  are  favorably  situated 
with  regard  to  handling  and  marketing  and  are  willing  to  adopt  every 
reasona.ble  method  to  hold  down  production  costs  and  still  have  high 
yields  and  quality,"    Ho  hope  is  hold  out  for  "the  city  speculator, 
the  incompetent  and_ the  unfit,"    They  are  advised  that  the  quicker 
they  get  out  of  citrus  growing  the  less  they  will  lose. 
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Howard  on 

Modern 

Panning 


J.  E.  Howard,  formei*  president  of  the  American  Tarm  Bureau 
Federation,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  on  how  and  why- 


Retail 

Meat 

Trade 


the  farm  prohlem,  as  they  concern  general  advertisers,  are  not  pri- 
marily these  of  inflation  or  deflation,  production  or  distribution, 
credit,  transportation  or  surplus,  although  these  are  important 
factors;  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  farm  problem  is  and  always  has 
been  the  issue  of  civilization  itself.    Only  in  this  hroa.der  aspect 
is  it  worth  the  fight  and  as  such  it  challenges  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  classes — not  only  those  who  have  something  to  sell 
to  the  rural  trade.    The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  summed  up 
in  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  made  wonderfully  rapid  progress  in- 
volving many  organic  changes  of  method  and  is  now  paying  the  price* 
There  is  an  inevitable  penalty  attached  to  all  progress.     It  is  ut- 
terly foolish  to  say,  as  some  are  sa^^ing,  that  the  farmer  is  near 
poverty  and  that  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  is  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,..  .The  basic  cause  of  the  farm.er's  problem  to-day — 
without  which,  indeed,  he  would  have  no  problem  peculiar  unto  himself™:^ 
is  that  &e  has  progressed  at  a  rate  faster  than  his  ability  to  gain 
his  rightful  place  in  the  country* s  economic  set-up  as  it  now  exists. 
Fundamental  economic  law  is  the  same  for  all;  but  the  applied  economic? 
of  the  farm — its  practical  v/orl^ing  out,  in  other  words — is  different. 
It  is  different  because  there  are  so  many  factors  beyond  the  farmer's 
control.     .Sut  the  farmer,  fortunately  for  him  and  for  the  country's 
business  a,s  a  whole,  is  steadily  getting  to  a  place  where  he  nill  have 
a  proper  relationship  to  the  economic  setup.    There  are  figures  to 
prove  this.     If  merchandisers  would  take  the  trouble  to  know  these, 
and  also  to  get  a  correct  picture  of  the  developm.ents  in  farming  with- 
in the  l8.st  few  decades,  they  v/ould  be  able  to  develop  their  rural 
trade  from  a  iraich  truer  perspective." 

The  first  fo'rty  replies  received  by  Secretary'  John  A.  Kotal 
of  the  j}Iational  Association  of  Retail  Meat  Dealers  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  secretaries  of  local  associations  to  obtain  data  on  which  to 
plan  a  course  of  action  bring  out  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
unwholesome  tendencies  in  the  trade,  according  to  Butchers'  and 
Packers'  G-azette  for  October  6,    A  resume  of  these  answers  follows; 
Thirty-five  retailers  state  that  in  their  cities  there  are  too  many- 
packers  for  the  amount  of  business  done,  adding  that  in  many  cases ' 
the  packers  have  two  prices.    There  was  a  unanimous  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  retailers  and  it  was  recoimnended  that  the  vocational 
course  be  adopted  in  all  States  and  that  the  passing  of  an  examination 
be  required  before  conducting  a  market.    Thirty-five  stated  emphatical- 
ly that  there  is  no  chance  to  msi:e  a  profit.    Others  declared  that 
their  volume  had  been  cut  in  ho.lf,    A  majority  reported  a  spread  of 
only  2  or  2^  cents  a  pound  between  grass  and  top  grade  cattle.  Six 
stated  that  retailers  who  do  not  know  grades  should  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  business.    Thirty-eight  want  U.S.  G-overnment  graded  beef, 
many  adding  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  packers  and  whole- 
salers fr®m  retailing.    All  but  one  reported  packers,  large  and  small, 
retailing.    Those  reporting  did  a  volume  of  $20,000  to  $196,000  a  year. 
In  cities  where  leading  .retailers  have  tried  to  perfect  local  associa^ 
tions  they  report  retailers  too  stubborn  to  meet  and  shake  hands  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  just  obstruct  each  other's  progress.  El«ven, 
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while  admitting  that  their  vol-ujne  has  heen  cut  in  two,  voted  "no"  on 
the  advisability  of  admitting  Canadian  or  South  American  "beef.  They 
state  that  the  canned  foods  and  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
eaten  in  preference  to  meat,  but  say  "let  the  American  raisers  have  a 
good  year;  labor  and  industry  have  had  theirs."    A  few  reports  stated: 
"Let  the  prices  continue  high;  it  will  keep  students  and  shoe  shining 
artists  out  of  this  business,  and  the  cha.in  stores  will  think  twice 
before  putting  in  meats." 

Sugar  Beet  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  September  29  says:  "We 

Production  recently  published,  a  summs.ry  of  the  report  made  by  a  commission  of 
German  sugar  beet  experts  who  visited  the  United  States  last  year. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  vvhile  factory  practice  in  this  country  in 
some  respects  is  in  advance  of  that  prevailing  in  Germany,  there  is 
nothing  for  Europe  to  lea.rn  from  American  sugar  beet  agriculture. 
They  noted  with  some  surprise  that  even  in  implemental  cultivation 
greater  progress  had  been  made  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
commented  upon  the  apparent  lack  of  familiarity  of  American  farmers 
with  the  soil  requirements  of  sugar  beets  and  their  inadequate  use 
of  lime  even  in  districts  where  it  abounded.    The  publication  of  this 
report  has  brought  us  letters  from  several  beet  sugar  men  who  suggest 
that  the  German  visitors  did  not  jmke  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
experimental  work  in  sugar  beet  culture  that  is  being  carried  out  at 
various  places  in  the  United  States.    They  point  out  that  American 
sugar  beet  agriculturists  are  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  imr- 
portance  of  pH  tests  of  the  soil  and  that  they  have  long  been  advocat- 
ing the  liberal  use  of  lime  on  lands  intended  to  be  devoted  to  beet 
growing.    We  believe  that  the  points  raised  by  these  critics  are  well 
taken.    We  know  that  much  valuable  work  is  being  done  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  both  in  scientific  research  and  in  practical 
experimentation  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.     It  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  staffs  of  Federal  and  State  experiment  star- 
tions  and  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  beet  su^'ar  companies. ..  • 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  German  commission,  that  on  the  average  the 
agricultural  methods  applied  to  sugar  beet  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  are  less  efficient  than  in  Europe,  there  can  hardly  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.    The  comparative  results  in  yields  per  acre  speak 
for  themselves.    This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  sugar  beet  agri- 
culturists of  this  country.     It  is  due,  as  we  see  it,  principally  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  the  s"ugar  beet 
has  not  been  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  a  general  agricultural 
scheme  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  recognized  in  Europe...." 

Wool  Pool  "A  5aation-wide  wool  pool  next  year  seems  a  certainty.  The 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  a  recent  executive  session  in 
Salt  Lake  City  approved  the  recomjnendations  of  the  wool  marketing 
coimnittee  which  has  been  working  on  a  plan  for  a  country-wide  pool 
to  handle  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  or  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  American  output.    The  plan  will  be  presented  to  the 
National  Wool  Growers*  convention  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  the  near 
future  and  it  is  believed  will  be  accepted.     It  would  use  existing 
State  cooperatives  and  other  marketing  agencies,  and  where  no  such 
bodies  exist  would  help  to  create  them.     Its  first  work  would  be  to 
harmonize  and  standardize  State  or  regional  cooperatives,  and  since 
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there  are  70  types  of  t70o1  cooperatives  in  the  country  this  joTd  alone 
is  not  a  small  one*    The  disposal  of  the  wool  wo'iold  he  decided  on  in 
conference  'bet';7een  the  joint  national  corranittee  and  the  approved 
marketing  agencies.    One  of  the  gains  hoped  for  is  elimination  of 
competition  het'/jeen  cooperative  selling  organizations,  placing  the 
central  organization  in  a  more  advantageo^^s  position  in  trading.  The 
gains  to  he  expected  will  com.e  from  efficient  marketing,  grading,  etc., 
and  not  from  control  of  the  product  or  the  price,  for  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  7/00I  in  the  world  and  its  relation  to  the  consumption 
will  in  the  end  he  the  domiinant  factor  in  price."  (Ohio  Farmer,  Oct. 6) 


Section  3 
I/L4JIE3.T  QUOTATIONS 

I'arm  Oct.  13 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heav;^'-  weight  hogs 

Products  (250-350  Ihso)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9,50«$10,55;  light  lights 
(130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice,  $8,85'-ilO;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
Ihs.)  medi-uin,  good  and  choice,  $8.50-$9,75. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $l-|l«25 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Bulk  Maine  G-reen  Mountains  $1.10- 
$1.25  in  ilew  York  City  and  55^-60$^  f.o.'b.  Preslue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  'Ibi-Q^cj;  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  55^^-65^  f  .o.h, 
Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  svreet  potatoes  ,$lo25-$3  per  harrel  in  con- 
suming markets.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1-$1«.25  per  hushel  hamper  in 
New  York  City,    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $1.25-$lp75  per  hushel 
hasket  in  New  York  City  and  m.ostly  $1,50  f  .Och.  Rochester.  Illinois 
Jona,tlmns  $5c50-$6  per  harrel  in  ChicagOe    New  York  and  midwestern 
sacked  yellov/  onions  $3«-$3«75  per  100  pounds  in  cons-omiiig  centers. 

Tfiiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  47t^;  91  score  46-|;i;  90  score  45^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  25^^-27rf;  Young  Americas  21^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  16  points  to  18, 30$^  per  lo,    Octoher  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  19.16^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  18.49^.  (Prepared 
hy  Bii.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

G-rain  prices  not  quoted. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  Stat*^  Department  of  Agricnlture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentinii  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a^ecting  agriculture,  particularly  la  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinioaa  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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POHTO  EICAUS  A  San  Jiian  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  needs  of  the 

SEEK  EABM  island's  farmers,  due  to  the  hurricane  last  month,  came  to  the 

AID  fore  yesterday  with  the  adoption  of  a  reso?.ution  "by  the  island 

bankers,  forming  g,  "branch  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
stating  that  the  problem  of  the  coffee  growers  was  one  for  which 
the  island  banks  could  not  make  adequate  loans  and  urging  the  necessity  for  a 
congressional  appropriation  for  this  particular  purpose.    The  bankers  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  coffee  situation,  which  requires  four  to  five  years  as  a 
minimum  for  recovery,  presents  a  unique' -pjfbblem  in  American  farm  finance,  and 
they  doubt  whether  there  is  available  in  the  United  States  any  credit  agency, 
governmental  or  private,  which  could  undertake  such  a  long-term  financing. 
Also,  the  bankers  expressed  the  opinion  that  until  coffee  could  be  restored  the 
island  agricultural  business  life  could  not  become  norm.al.    The  Earners'  Asso- 
ciation has  requested  the  G-overnor  to  caJ.l  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  tackle  the  financial  problem,  and  also  urges  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  agri- 
culture on  a  basis  to  be  worked  out  jointly  with  the  Government.  Fifteen 
million  dollars  is  the  farmers'  estimate  of  the  sum  reqxiired  to  restore  the 
island' s  agriculture.  " 


CREDIT  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to-d§y  says:  "Means  must  be 

STABILIZA^         found  of  stabilizing  the  credit  situation  if  healthy  conditions 

TIOM"  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  investment  world,  but  this  should 

not  take  the  form  of  new  laws  that  would  restrict  the  operations 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  it  was  declared  yesterday  by 

Henry  R.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America, 

which  is  holding  its  annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City.    The  sentiment  of  many 

delegates  was  voiced  by  an  executive  of  a  large  ITew  York  investment  house  who 

declared  that  if  the  fluctuations  in  money  rates  which  have  been  taking  place 

most  of  this  year  should  continue  for  the  next  four  or  five  years  'there  will  be 

no  more  bond  business.'      He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  new  bond  flotations 

in  the  Uew  York  market  so  far  this  year  have  dropped  more  than  $1,000,000,000 

below  the  volume  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  while  stock  financing, 

spurred  on  by  wide  movements  in  the  stock  market,  has  undergone  a  large  expansion. 
It 

•  •  • 


AYEES  ON  Statemients  that  stock  prices  are  far  too  high  in  relation 

STOCK  PRICES      to  their  dividend  yields,  made  by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres  at 

Philadelphia  two  weeks  ago,  are  amplified  in  the  current  bulletin 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  issued  under  his  direction  as 
vice  president  of  the  institution.    Based  on  the  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  prices  of  dividend-paying  stocks,  that  of  the  fundamental  long-term 
value  of  money,  which  is  best  reflected  by  the  changing  prices  of  high-grade 
bonds,  stock  prices  have  now  risen  more  than  twice  as  far  above  normal  as  they 
have  ever  previously  gone  at  the  peaks  of  the  most  excited  of  earlier  bull  markets, 
according  to  Colonel  Ayres. 
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Section  2 

^ig  "We're  losing  our  fear  of  "big  business.    It  has  done  too  mach 

Business      to  cheapen  thin^^s  that  othei"j7ise  wo'cild  still  he  lujoiries.     If  auto- 
in  Agri«     mobiles  were  made  bv  sFall  plants,  the  cheapest  couldn't  be  bought 
culture       to-day  for  under  $15000.    The  scjne  thing  is  tr.ie  of  farm  machinery. 

Big  concerns,  like  the  International  Harvester  Company,  are  practical 
applications  of  economy  to  the  problem  of  paying  high  wages,  taxes, 
and  other  costs,  and  then  conquering  this  cor.ntry's  vast  distances — 
giving  farmers  2,000  miles  away  as  good  machinery  as  the  nearest  ones 
can  buy«    The  proof  of  the  method  is  that  business  grows  ever  bigger. 
In  the  farm  machinery  field  the  J.IoCase  Threshing  Machine  Company  has 
Just  recently  bought  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Corporation,  and  the 
Massey-Karris  Company  has  taken  over  the  J.IcCase  Plow  Works.... So  it 
goes  throughout  industry.    Parmers  themselves  have  built  businesses, 
cooperatives,  whose  bigness  would  have  caused  our  fathers  to  gasp. 
There  will  be  more  of  these  and  still  larger  ones,  in  the  future. 
Big  business  is  the  natural  growth  of  this  big  country."  (i'arm  Life, 
OctO 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  STebraska  ITarmer  for  October  13  says: 

Wheat  ''The  management  of  the  Canadian  Wh-.&t  rcol  has  been  much  too  canny 

'^'^ol  for  the  organized  grain  trade.     In  tho  first  place,  they  placed  men 

at  the  head  of  their  central  sales  ag.-^ncy  who  Imew  grain  marketing. 
This  enabled  them  to  have  an  even  start  with  the  organized  grain  trad^, 
Por  awhile  they  ?/ere  obliged  to  sell  the  major  portion  of  their 
product  through  the  Winnipeg  grain  exchange  and  that  gave  the  trade 
an  opportujiity  to  have  a  better  line  on  pool  affairs.    Now  they 
market  75  per  cent  of  their  product  direct  to  millers  and  processors 
throughout  the  ^vorld  and  only  25  per  cent  is  sold  on  the  Winnipeg 
exchange.    These  primary  facts  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  ill- 
founded  statements  that  the  grain  trade  now  makes  about  the  wheat 
pool.    Por  instance,  the  report  was  current  two  or  three  months  ago, 
that  the  Canadian  pool  would  come  up  to  the  close  of  its  mai-keting 
year  with  nearly  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  unsold.    Ho  doubt  the 
grain  trade  thought  this  statement  was  true,  but  it  was  not  true,  and 
the  pool  closed  out  its  1927-28  sales  with  a  very  sioall  amount  of 
grain  on  hand.    The  management  of  the  pool  had  conducted  its  opera- 
tions so  quietly  and  effectively  that  its  opponents  and  competitors 
did  not  Imow  what  was  going  on.    The  grain  trade  now  makes  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  payment  to  members  of  the  pool  for  the  1928-29 
marketing  year  is  85  cents  as  compared  with  $1  per  bushel  last  year. 
They  overlook  entirely    the  fact  tlmt  when  the  pool  started  operations 
four  years  ago    the  initial  payment  was  only  75  cents.    Here  the  pool 
management  again  shows  its  good  judgment.    The  first  payment  is  ba^.ed 
upon  what  v/^aeat  probably  will  sell  for  thro-ughout  the  year  and  is 
always  conservative.    Succeeding  -payments  are  based  upon  what  the 
wheat  actually  sells  for  throughout  the  year,  and  the  first  payment 
does  not  determine  what  that  will  be.     In  any  event,  the  Canadian 
farmer  who  receives  an  initial  pa^Tnent  of  85  cents  this  year,  gets 
as  much  as  the  United  States  grower  received  as  the  whole  payment  if 
he  marketed  during  the  months  of  A-^jgust  and  September.     In  addition, 
the  Canadian  grower  has  three  mere  pa;^Tnents  to  come.    All  in  all,  the 
C^i^Q'iian  pool  has  met  every  marketing  situation  that  arose  and  has 
kdpt  its  competitors,  the  private  grain  trade,  in  a  state  of  constant 
confusion.    The  reason  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  is  because  they 
have  a  first  class  sales  organization  with  all  of  the  economic 
advantages  on  their  side," 
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Ceylon  "The  Economic  Position  of  Ceylon"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

Products     in  the  October  number  of  Commerce  Monthly,  New  York,    This  says  in 
part:  "Pearls    and  spices,  plumbago  and  rare  woods,  which  formerly 
made  the  fame  of  Ceylon  in  the  trading    marts  of  the  world,  have 
been  superseded  by  tea,  rubber  and  coconut  products  as  the  island's 
leading  exports.    Although  Ceylon  is  halfway  round  thfe  world  from 
the  North  American  Continent,  the  trade  connection  between  the  two 
is  intimate.    Ceylon  tea  enjoys  great  popularity  with  American  tea 
drinkers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  produced  in  the  island  is  taken 
by  the  United  States  rubber  industry.    The  productivity  of  this  small 
tropical  island,  scarcely  larger  than  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  is 
amazing.    More  than  one-fourth  of  the  world's  commercial  crop  of  tea 
and  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  rabber  supply  are  produced  here.  In 
the  two  chief  coconut  products,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  Ceylon's 
contribution  forms  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  aggregate  world  exports.... 
Plantation  agriculture  has  reached  its  full  flower  in  Ceylon.  The 
scattered  culture  of  minor  products  such  as  cinnamon,  cacao, 
cardamoms  and  citroneila  is  gradually  declining  in  favor  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  tea,  rubber  and  coconuts,  financed  usually  by  outside 
capital.    After  a  waiting  period  of  four  or  five  years,  tea  and  rubber 
plantations  have  frequently  shown  exceptionally  high  profits.  Small 
growers  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  these  major  industries  side  by 
side  with  the  large  plantations.    Artificial  fertilizing,  control  of 
pests,  and  some  experimental  ?/ork  in  plant  varieties  and  methods  are 
carried  on  by  the  large  estates.    Tea  has  risen  to  its  present  rank 
as  the  chief  export  commodity  in  a  relatively  short  time.    The  decline 
in  the  coffee  crop  less  than  fifty  years  ago  provided  the  motive  for 
extending  tea  culture.    Exports  in  1927 — 227,000,000  pounds— es tab-- 
lished  the  record,..," 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  October  15  says: 

Consump-      "Prom  the  September  report  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Association  there 
tion  is  concrete  evidence  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  cotton  goods 

market.    Both  sales  and  shipments  of  cotton  goods  were  larger  than 
production  for  the  month,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  stocks, 
and  unfilled  orders,  which  were  38  per  cent  larger  than  in  August, 
were  greater  than  production  for  either  September  or  Au^st,  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  sales  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  52,6 
per  cent  more  than  were  produced  in  the  month.    When  mills  produce 
but  two  yards  of  goods  while  ultimate  consumers  are  taking  three,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  that  accumulated  stocks  mast  melt  away.  The 
sales  of  387,000,000  yards  at  the  same  time  but  253,500,000  were 
produced,  are  witness  to  this  f act ,,,  .After  being  in  the  dumps  for 
some  months  the  cotton  industry  should  welcome  such  figures  as  those. 
It  has  seen  the  manufacturing  consumption  of  cotton  slumping  from 
its  preceding  year's  total  of  15,400,000  Imles  down  to  a  rate  of 
about  13,000,000.    The  consumption  curve  should  now  trend  more 
sharply  upward,  giving  better  business  to  the  entire  cotton  industry," 

J'arm  "Wheat  Farms  and  Prosperity"  is  the  title  of  an  article 

Pros-  by  Clarence  E»  Bosworth  in  The  Poster  for  October.    In  a  review  of 

perity         conditions  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  he  sa;ys:  "...Illiteracy  is  rare.    The  average  percentage  for 
all  six  States  is^only  1,6  per  cent  as  against  6  per  cent  for  the 
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entire  coiintry.    Iowa  has  the  smallest  percentage  (l.l)  of  illiteracy 
in  the  entire  country  and  the  largest  percentage  for  any  of  these 
States  is  only  2.1.    The  eagerness  of  the  people  in  this  territory 
to  acquire  education  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population  of  Minnesota  is  enrolled  as  students  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning.    These  States  also  maintain  some  of  the  hest 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  country.    All  of  which  shows  their 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  enabling  the  next  generation  to 
start  life  as  well  equipped  as  possible.    Also,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
these  people  spend  largely  and  willingly  for  luxury  units,  ownership 
of  which  promises  a  genuine  return  on  the  investment,  and  they  spend 
just  as  willingly  for  machinery  and  equipment  to  increase  production. 
Some  of  the  finest  agricultural  machinery  of  largest  capacity  and 
proportionate  cost  is  owned  in  this  territory.    This  willingness  to 
spend  for  items  of  value  is  illustrated  by  the  general  ownership  of 
automobiles.     Iowa,  for  example,  has  the  largest  ratio  of  automobiles 
to  inhabitants  of  any  State  in  the  Union.    Among  other  States  in  the 
same  general  classification  are  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.    The  only  other  States  which  rank  with  them  in  the  matter  of 
automobile  ownership  are  Oregon,  California  and  Nevada.    And  automobile 
ovmership  even  in  North  Dakota  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
Illinois. • . 

Scottish  A  review  of  farming  in  Scotland  from  1871  to  1925  and  a 

Farming       census  of  production  for  the  latter  year,  contained  in  a  British 
Blue  Book  just  issued,  shows  that  in  the  past  54  years  the  number 
of  men  farmliands  has  diminished  by  over  20  per  cent,  while  that  of 
women  workers  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent.    This  re- 
duction, it  is  said,  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  use  of  farm 
machinery.    Since  1908  the  number  of  engines  in  use  of  types  for 
which  comparable  figures  are  available  has  been  trebled.    The  total 
area  of  land  under  crops  and  grass,  4,700,000  acres,  was  actually 
greater  in  1925  than  50  years  ago.    It  reached  its  maximum  in  1891, 
and  remained  fairly  steady  until  1902;  since  then  it  has  declined 
by  nearly  200,000  acres,  or  4  per  cent.    The  area  under  oats  had 
remained  throughout  the  period  under  review  fairly  steady,  but  wheat 
and  barley  showed  a  marked"  reduction.    All  crops  showed  increases 
in  yield  per  acre  from  1886  to  1925.    The  value  of  the  produce  sold 
off  farms  in  Scotland  during  1925  was  estimated  at  48,660,000  pounds. 
Dairy  cattle  had  increased  by  50,000,  while  "other  cattle,"  after 
increasing  up  to  1905,  had  in  the  last  20  years  fallen  back  to  about 
the  same  number  as  in  1871-5.    Neither  class  had  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  human  population.    Sheep  reached  their  maximum  number  in 
1896-1900  when  the  year's  average  was  nearly  7,500,000.    The  minimum 
number  was  6,360,000  in  1920  and  the  total  for  1925  was  7,119,000, 
The  total  quantity  of  milk  produced,  excluding  tliat  fed  to  calves, 
was  calculated  to  be  17,000,000  gallons,  or  about  430  gallons  per 
cow.    Poultry  ajid  egg  production  showed  a  marked  increase  as  compared 
with  earlier  years.    The  total  number  of  fowls  returned  was 
5,366,000,  while  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  added  360,000,  and  the 
number  of  hen  eggs  produced  was  estimated  at  239,100,000,  or  100  per 
h«i  hatched  before  1925,  as  compared  with  72  in  1908.    The  wool  clip 
was  estimated  at  20,500,000  pounds,  (London  dispatch,  Oct.  4.) 
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IvIiEEET  qUOTATIOUS 

Parm 

Products  Oct,  15 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  choice  $14-$17,75;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$8.75~$11.75;  heifers  (850  l"bs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.75-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14,50-$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11,75-$13;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medim, 
good  and  choice,  $9.50-$10c35;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediw  to 
choice,  $8,85-$10.10;  slaughter  pigs- (90-150  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $8.50-$9«75;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12,75"$13e85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.75- 
$13,50, 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  T^hite  potatoes  $1.15-$1«50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $l6l5-$l<,45 
m  city  markets  and  sold  at  75^^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  miites  90^~$1  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and  55^-65{zJ  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    New  York  and  Northern  Danish  type  cabbage  rang'ed  $35-$40 
bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $2,75-$3,75  per  100  pounds  in  consumii^g:  centers. 
Colorado  yellow  varieties  $3.25-$4,10.    Various  varieties  of  red  fall 
apples  $1-$1,50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    Illinois  and 
Michigan  Jonathans  $1.25-$1.50  in  Chicago, 

Whole:sale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  47f^^;  91  score  46f^;  90  score  45(zJ. 

Iholqsalc  prices  of  Mo,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York' 
were:  Single  Daisies  26^-26-|ji-;  Young  Americas  27f, 

Average  price  of  Middling  s-oot  cotton  in  10  designated  mrkets 
advanced  18  points  to  18.48{^  per  lb,    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  19,30{Z?,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  18.53fi.,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  20  points  to  18.75fJ. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 

*       Minneapolis  $1.15|-$1.23^.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago 
p.442-$1.462;  Kansas  City  $1 .32i-$1.34.    No. 2  Imrd  winter  (l2-^^  " 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1 .09-$l ,11-.    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1 .14|-$1 .16$  Kansas  City  $1.06i^$1.08^.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  91^^;  l^inneapolis  84i{^«89-|-^ ;  Kansas  City  89fJ--90{zJ. 
Si!;  q??''"°'''  Chicago  91^-97^^;  Minneapolis  Sl|v^-97i{?;  Kansas  City 

^y(5-yi^-.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  39jzf-42{zJ;  Minneapolis  37ff-39faJ; 
Kansas  City  41^^42|{^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PBSSIDinr  President  Coolidge  will  address  the  sixty-second  annual 

TO  iLDDZBSS  convention  of  the  National  Grange, Nov emlDer  16, at  the  Washington 
G-EAUGB  Amitoriiim,  according  to  an  anno'anceraent  yesterday  from  the  or- 

ganisation's headquarters  here.    The  invitation  was  extended  hy 
Louis  J.  Ta'Der,  National  Master  of  the  Grange.    Among  other 
speakers  during  the  ten-day  session  will  he  Senator  Charles  L,  McNary,  of 
Oregon;  Representative  Marvin  Jones,  of  Texas,  and  Representative  John  CKetcham, 
of  Michigan.    The  G,range  policy  regarding  new  agricultural  questions  will  he 
decided  at  the  meeting,  which  opens  November  14.  (Press,  Oct.  17.) 


1M)I0  RE-  Tlie  Radio  Commission  announced  reallocations  yesterday, 

ALLOCATIONS       effective  Noveinher  11,  for  149  stations.     In  announcing  the 

changes,  the  commission  said:  "These  changes  are  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  extensive  checking  has  revealed  posslhilities  for 
deriving  greater  service  to  the  public  on  certain  cha.nnels  and  for  more  econom?- 
ical  use  of  daytime  hours;  in  part  to  the  desire  to  remedy  certain  injustices  to 
particular  stations  and  certain  sections  of  the  country  without  the  expense  of 
a  hearing;  and  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  correcting  a  few  sources  of  inter- 
ference."   The  commission  announced  that  the  licenses  issued  will  he  effective 
on  November  11,  and  will  expire  on  Pehrcary  1,  1929,  and  tiiat  stations  dissatis- 
fied with  their  assignments  can  obtain  a  hearing  by  applying  to  the  board  in 
the  usual  way.  (Press,  Oct,  17.) 


INTERNATIONAL  Approval  of  the  plan  of  having  the  American  wool  and 

WOOL  CON-  fabric  industry  represented  at  the  International  Wool  Conference 

EEREITCB  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  November  21  was  given  at  a  meeting  yes- 

terday held  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Wool  Institute, 
according  to  the  press  to-da;^'.    It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  trad©  associations  representing  the  wool  dealers,  spinners  and  weavers  that 
each  send  a  delegate  to  the  conference.    The  delegate  will  act  in  an  unofficial 
capacity  as  an  obser\''sr  and  make  a  report  on  his  return  to  his  organization. 
Among  the  objects  of  the  international  conference  are  international  arbitration, 
standardization  of  wools  and  general  research  into  v/ool  problems. 


STA1©APJ)  A  standard  code  of  traffic  regulations  designed  to  m.eet 

TRA}fPIO^CODB      the  varied  problems  of  traffic  conditions,  both  urban  and  rural, 
throughout  the  United  States  has*  been  worked  out  by  the  American 
Ensino'3;':'ing  Oouicii's  Committee  on  Traffic  Signs,  Signals  and 
lAarkings,  after  a  ri&ticn-wide  survey.    The  committee  will  recommend  the  standard- 
ized plan,  v/hich  ha-s  been  under  consideration  for  more  than  a  year,  to  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  the  council  when  it  meets  on  Eriday  at  Pittsburgh.  (Press, 
Oct.  16.) 
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British  The  ?ield  (London)  for  OctoTDer  4  sa^s:  "Another  report  has 

Agri-  come  in  frcci  the  Parm  Economics  Sranch  of  the  University  of  Camhridge. 

culture       The  figures  collected  from  the  fifteen  East  Anglian  farms  concerned 
show  that  the  financial  year,  Michaelmas  1926~27,  was  the  most 
disappointing  of  the  four  years  covered  by  these  inquiries.  The 
average  net  profit  is  represented  "by  0.9  per  cent  on  capital  invested 
(equivalent  to  3/5  per  acre),  and  when  an  allowance  is  made  for 
interest  on  ca,pital  and  the  value  of  the  farm.er's  v/ork,  the  insignifi- 
cant profit  is  reduced  to  a  loss  of  8.4  per  cent.    This  figure  can  be 
taken  as  a  pretty  accurate  reflection  of  the  losses  that  farmers 
throughout  the  country  suffered  last  year.    Many  have  told  us  that 
they  ma.de  a  10  per  cent  loss;  some  had  to  write  down  their  capital  so 
severely  that  the  final  figures  in  their  books  show  losses  of  20  and 
25  per  cent  on  the  year's  farming.    Matters  have  been  on  the  mend 
slightly  since  Michaelmas  1927,  but  still  those  who  find  they  have 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  this  Michaelmas  will  be  able  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  being  luckier  or  cleverer  than  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  farmers.     It  is  the  heavy  land  farms  that  have  suffered 
worst  and  the  light  land  farms  that  have  come  best  through  these  dif- 
ficult times. .. .These  figures  do  not  allow  for  interest  on  capital 
or  the  value  of  the  farmer's  managerial  services.    The  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  well  known  to  every  farmer.    Prices  have  dropped  and  pro- 
duction costs  have  kept  up.    The  depression  appears  to  have  been 
general  through  all  departments  ' of  the  fifteen  farms  reviewed  by 
the  Cambridge  economists,  excepting  only  the  poultry.    This  side 
line,  for  side  line  it  is  and  no  more  on  most  farms,  left  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent, , . »" 

Corn  Stalk  An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  October  11  says:  "We 

understand  that  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wall  board  from 
cornstalks  has  been  equipped  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  that  it  will  begin 
operations  on  a  fairly  good  scale  this  fall.    This  will  m^rk  the  be- 
ginning of  what  undoubtedly  will  develop  into  a  big  manufacturing 
business  in  Iowa  and  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  whole.#9.A  good  deal  has  been 
said  recently  about  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cornstalks.    So  far, 
nothijQg  has  been  done  in  a  commercial  way,  but  the  chemical  engineer- 
ing department  of  Iowa,State  College  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  a.nd  practical/  to  make  paper  from  this  product.     In  this  con- 
nection our  readers  will  be  interested  in  knowiiig  that  a  paper  mill 
has  been  built  at  Danville,  111.,  which  is  prepared  to  manufacture 
paper  from  cornstalks. .. .It  will  undoubtedly  be  several  years  "feefore 
these  processes  are  fully  developed  and  before  many  factories  will 
be  built  for  the  utilization  of  the  cornstalks,  but  that  there  vvill 
be  great  changes  in  the  utilization  of  cornstalks  and  also  other 
fiber  products,  such  8.s  corn  cobs,  cottonseed  hulls,  oat  hulls,  rice 
straw,  etc.,  admits  of  no  doubt," 

An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  October  13  says: 
"Whether  Cuba  has  benefited  or  suffered  by  the  policy  of  crop  reg- 
ulation is  a  question  that  probably  never  will  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  holders  of  conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject. 
It  has  not  raised  prices  to  a  level  satisfactory  to  the  producers  of 
sugar,  but  that  unrestricted  production  would  have  been  accompanied 
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by  still  lower  prices  will  hardly  "be  denied  "by  -unprejudiced  market 
observers.    PIov;  much  lower  prices  would  have  gone  under  such  cir~ 
cumstances  is  something  that  can  not  he  determined  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy. .In  order  to  decide  intelligently  between  governmental 
control  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  action  for  individual  producers, 
Cuba  must  first  determine  what  position  she  desires  to  hold  in  the 
sugar  world.     If  the  goal  adopted  be  the  maintenance  of  large  pro- 
duction in  competition  with  a,ll  comers,  a  primary  necessity  is  not 
only  the  abandonment  of  restriction,  but  also  a  radical  change  in 
agricultural  methods,  an  increase  in  average  yields,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  costs  of  production.    Apparently  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
will  be  a  further  centralization  of  the  industry  into  large  units  of 
production  through  the  absorption  or  elimination  of  many  weak  pro- 
ducers.   To  accomplish  the  opposite  aim  of  protecting  the  v/eaker 
prodiicers  and  preserving  the  status  quo  so  far  as  possible,  it  ap- 
parently will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  drastic  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  control  than  has  yet  been  tried  and  to  give  ground  to  competi- 
tors who  are  .S.'^le  to  increase  the  advantages  they  now  hold.  Either 
course  has  certain  drawbacks.    As  Colonel  Tarafa  has  suggested,  un- 
restrained price  cutting  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  demand  for  higher 
tariffs  in  countries  which  are  among  Cuba's  important  markets.  Al- 
ready a  definite  mrning  to  this  effect  has  been  sounded  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sugar  producers  of  the  United  States.    But  whatever 
policy  may  be  adopted,  the  price  that  it  exacts  mast  be  paid.  Unless 
the  disadvantages,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  any  proposed  policy 
are  recognized  and  weighed  in  advance,  disappointment  will  follow." 

Fire  Pre-  An  editorial  in  5he  Wall  St»  Journal  for  October  16  says:"... 

vention       lire  is  one  of  the  things  that  .can  be  prevented  in  most  instances 

by  a  little  care.    Ihis  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the  fire  pre- 
vention week.     In  fire  prevention  week  it  is  usual  to  point  to  the 
destruction  of  forests  by  fires*    But  destruction  there  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total.    That  particular  item  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  ejnounted  to  $33,000,000. 
This  was  an  utter  destruction  of  material  wealth.    That  much  can  be 
seen,  but  there  are  other  hidden  losses  resulting  from  this  one. 
Human  life  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  forests  are 
conservers  of  that  fertility.    Soil  erosion  alone  is  an  annual  loss 
of  $200,000,000,  and  damage  to  forests  is  the  cause  of  part  of  it, 
Fires  damage  the  watersheds,  and  also  the  seedlirigs  and  saplings  that 
mean  future  crops  of  timber.    Hone  of  these  are  counted  in  the  loss 
of  $33,000,000,    But  forest  fires  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  huge 
total  loss  that  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  and 
thousands  of  lives,    B\,'"ery  life  that  is  lost  or  million  dollars  that 
is  destroyed  is  a  drain  upon  our  national  resources.    Destruction  of 
huiTian  life  and  property  whether  it  be  by  earthquake  as  in  California, 
tornadoes  as  in  the  South  or  fire  as  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore  affects 
the  virhole  country.    That  is  easy  to  understand,  and  because  it  is 
crowded  into  a  limited  space  or  a  short  period  of  time  creates  a 
profound  impression.    But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  waste  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country  T/hich,  if  concentrated  in  one  conflagra- 
tion, would  appall  the  people.    But  as  it  is  scattered  between  the 
four  corners  of  the  country  it  is  not  noticed  and  so,  for  years,  the 
fire  on  the  altar  of  waste  has  been  kept  burning,  fed  by  its  devotees 
whose  high  priest  is  called  Caiobssness.    ITine-tenths  of  all  the 
fires  in  the  United  States,  not  alone  in  the  forests,  but  in  the  homes 
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Section  3 
MAEICBT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Oct,  16— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17,25;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$8,75-$ll,75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $13.75-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14,50-$16,50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.75-$13.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medi^,  good  and  choice  $9,50-$10.10;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice,  $8.85-$9.85;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8,50-$9,50;  slaTjghter  lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $12.85-$14;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice,  $11.75-$13.50. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.15-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Bulk  Maine  G-reen  Mountains  $1.10-$1.20 
in  New  York  City  and  55{^-60j^  f  ,o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  90{^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  55jzf-65i^  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3-$3.75  per  100  pounds 
in  consiaming  centers.    New  York  Danish  typo  cabbage  $35-$45  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $32-$34  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Various 
red  varieties  of  eastern  fall  apples  $1-$1«50  per  bushel  basket  in 
city  markets.    Illinois  Jonathans  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47-|{^;  91  score,  46j{^;  90  score,  45{^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies,  26-26^^^;  Young  Americas  26-|jzJ-27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  20  points  to  18.63j2J  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  26  points  to  19.56{zJ,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points  to  18.81jzJ,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  advanced  20  points  to  18.95{^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1,17  5/8-$l,24  5/8.    No,2  red  winter, 
Chicago  $1.47^;  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.32.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^ 
protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.10-$1.13;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.17-$l,18j;  Kansas  City  $1,08-$1.09.    No .3  mixed 
corn  at  Chicago  94^;  Minneapolis  85j^-90(^;  Kansas  City  90{zf-90-|?5. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99^^;  Minneapolis  92^^-99{zJ;  Kansas  City 
91^-91-|-^.    No,3  white  oats,  Chicago  40{^-42j^;  Minneapolis  38:^^f-40i{^; 
Kansas  City  41-|{^-43{^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a&cting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapiM'oval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BUSIIJESS  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United.  States  announced 

VOTE  OU  yesterday  the  completion  of  the  agricultural  referendum  taken 

FAEM  AID  among  its  memhership,  showing  that  the  greatest  interest  was 

manifested  over  proposals  for  the  estahlisliment  of  a  Federal  farm 
hoard  and  the  postponement  of  further  reclamation  projects  until 
the  need  of  additional  production  was  demonstrated,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
All  of  seven  proposals  submitted  received  the  two- thirds'  affirmative  vote 
necessary  to  commit  the  chamber  to  the  program.    The  vote  was  on  recommendations 
of  the  chamber's  special  committee  on  agriculture,  which  reviewed  the  work  of 
earlier  committees  and  the  Business  Men's  Committee  on  Agriculture  set  up  Jointly 
by  the  chamber  and  the  National  Industrial  Board.    The  seven  recommendations  of 
the  committee  and  the  vote  cast  for  each  were  as  follows:  1.  Strict  coordination 
of  land  reclamation  and  reforestation  policies  of  the  Federal  Governm.ent .  For, 
2,905;  against,  45.    2.  Postponement  of  further  reclamation  projects  until  dem- 
onstration of  need  for  the  additional  production.    For,  2,537;  against,  391. 
3.  That  the  national  chamber  expressly  declares  that  its  advocacy  of  reasonable 
protection  for  American  industries  subject  to  destructive  competition  from  abroad 
and  of  benefit  to  ariy  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture.   For,  2,908;  against,  34.    4.  That  cooperative  marketii^  of  agricultural 
products  should  be  supported  and  that  producers  of  agriciiltu.ral  commodities  should" 
be  encouraged  to  form  cooperative  marketing  associations  along  sound  economic 
lines.    For,  2,808;  against.  111.    5.  That  agricultural  credit  requirements  be 
met  through  full  development  and  adaptati  on  ox  ex  isting  facilities.    For,  2,850; 
against,  74,    6.  Creation  of  a  Federal  farm  board  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  Congress.    For,  2,358;  against,  563.    7.  Adequate  Federal  appropriations  for 
economic  and  scientific  agricultui-al  research  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For,  2,866;  against,  74. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  drew  up  the  report  were  Dwight  B.  Heard 
of  Phoonix,  Ariz,,  chairman;  Alfred  H.  Stone  of  Mississippi,  vice  president  of 
the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association;  John  Brandt  of  Minnesota,  president 
of  the  Ijand  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.;  William  Butt er worth,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  William  J.  Dean  of  Minnesota,  president 
of  Nicols,  Dean  &  Gregg;  James  R.  Howard  of  Iowa,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Frank  D,  Jackson  of  Florida,  president  of  the 
Jackson  Grain  Company;  Charles  W.  Lonsdale  of  Missouri,  president  of  Simonds 
Sheilds-Lonsdale  Grain  Compariy,  and  John  W.  O'Leary,  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Trust  Company. 


PLANT  A  Greenwich,  Conn.,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the 

KEGISTEY  National  Association  of  Gardeners  yesterd-ay  indorsed  plant  reg- 

^GED  istration  under  the  plan  advocated  October  16  by  Dr.  Hehry  J. 

Moore,  lecturer  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
voted  to  start  a  horticultural  movement  in  the  United  States 
along  similar  lines  to  that  of  Canada. 
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A  Capetown  dispatch,  to  the  press  of  Octoher  14  states  that 
a  survey  of  the  flora  of  South  Africa  has  heen  undertaken  "by 
John  Hutchinson,  an  English  botanist,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Snpire  Marketing  Board.    Mr.  Hutchinson  expects  to  raake  a 
detailed  tour  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Limpopo  Eiver,  at 
the  same  tine  assembling  a  big  collection  of  African  plants. 

A  London  dispatch  October  16  says:  "A  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  for  possession  of  the  British  bacon  market 
is  foreseen  by  I,,  Sdson  ?Jliite,  president  of  Armour  &  Company, 
Chice^o  meat  packers.     'Tlianks  to  the  bumper  corn  crop,*  Mr.  White 
said,  in  an  interview  on  his  arrival  at  London,  'hogs  are  being  bred 
in  the  United  Sta.tes  in  large  q.-'jantities,  and  now  that  wc  have  the 
process  of  soft  curing  for  long-distance  exportation,  wc  are  going 
s.'o  see  whether  American  bacon  is  more  acceptable  to  English  people 
than  it  was  during  the  v;ar.*o.." 

A  second  dispatch  says:  'jAruiour  and  Company,  by  means  of  a 
secret  process,  will  be  able  to  market  in  the  United  States  next 
year  a  grade  of  ham  and  bacon  as  mild  as  that  produced  in  Denmark 
and  Ireland,  according  to  E.  Edson  \Siite,  president  of  the  company, 
prior  to  sailing  for  the  United  States.    Heretofore,  the  curing 
processes  have  not  enabled  the  company  to  produce  mild  smoked  meats 
excepting  for  immediatG  sale  in  territory  in  which  its  plants  are 
located," 


Federal 
Aid  to 
States 


An  editorial  in  The  ITew  York  Times  of  October  15  says: 
"[Fnough  it  has  not  fi,gured  prominently  in  the  present  campaign,  the 
q.uestion  of  Eederal  a,id  to  the  States  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
subjects  now  before  the  public. ,. .The  national  Municipal  League  is 
the  latest  to  enter  the  debate.     It  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
subject  a  year  ago,  and  that  coiTmaittoc  has  now  brought  in  its  report. 
...'Eederal  aid  to  the  States  is  a  so-ujid  principle  of  administration 
and  ought  to  be  continued,'  the  coi^.ittee  concludes.    Yfith  its  con- 
tention that  the  various  subsidies  have  spurred  State  activity  and  in 
many  cases  raised  State  standards  there  can  be  little  dispute.  Cer- 
tainly the  system  of  national  highways  would  not  have  reached  its 
present  development  without  this  powerful  stimolus.    The  conclusion 
of  the  comjnittee  sure  to  be  most  widely  challenged  is  its  statement 
that  'Eedei-al  aid  has  been  consistently  administered  without  un- 
reasonable intijrference  in  State  affairs. '..  .All  of  the  States  have 
accepted  the  Eederal  subsidj'-  for  voactional  education,  for  highways 
and  for  agricultural  extension  v;ork.    Only  one  refused  its  ITational 
Guai^d  allotment.    The  committee  reports  that  forty  have  adopted  ap- 
proved prograiT'S  of  civilian  rehabilitation  and  forty-five  are  co- 
operating with  the  Eederal  G-overnmcnt  in  child  hygiene  work.  Economy 
and  States'  rights  doctrine  may  compel  curtailment  of  some  of  these 
activities.    Unless  Corigress  changes  its  mind  in  the  meantime,  the 
child  h;^'giene  subsidy  vrill  come  to  an  end  next  June.    Federa,l  aid 
for  highways  a,nd  agricultural  extension  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
likely  to  persist  for  some  years  to  come." 
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rood  The  retail  food  index  issued  Toy  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Prices         of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  September  15,  1928, 
an  increase  of  about  two  and  a  third  per  cent  since  August  15,  1928; 
an  increase  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  per  cent  since  September  15,  1927; 
and  an  increase  of  54e0  per  cent  since  September  15,  1913,    The  index 
number  (1913  =  100. 0)  was  154.0  in  September,  1927;    154.2  in  August, 
1928;  and  157.8  in  September,  1928.    During  the  month  from  August  15, 
1928,  to  September  15,  1928,    27  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were 
secured  increased  as  follows:    Strictly  fresh  eggs,  14  per  cent;  pork 
chops,  11  per  cent;  onions,  7  per  cent;  plate  beef,  5  per  cent;  butter, 
4  per  cent;  chuck  roast,  hens,  lard,  bananas  and  oranges,  3  per  cant; 
sirloin  steak,  round  steak,  rib  roast,  ham  and  cabbage,  2  per  cent; 
bacon,  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  rolled  oats,  rice,  navy 
beans  and  canned  peasj  1  per  cent;  and  leg  of  lamb,  oleomargarine, 
vegetable  lard  substitute  and  coffee,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.    Six  articles  decreased:    Raisins,  4  per  cent;  canned  red  sal- 
mon, 3  per  cent;  flour,  2  per  cent;  bread  and  sugar,  1  per  cent;  and 
tea  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    The  following  9  articles 
showed  no  change  in  the  month:  Cornmeal,  corn  flakes,  wheat  cereal, 
macaroni,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  carried  corn,  canned  tomatoes  and 
prunes. 

Milk  Con-  An  editorial  in  !Eie  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  October  says: 

sumption      "It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  an  American  commission  went  to 
In  G-ermany  to  teach  the  people  there  to  use  more  dairy  products. 

Germany       C.  E.  G-ray  of  San  Francisco  was  head  of  that  commission.    How  ?/ell 
this  Calif  ornian  is  getting  results  is  evidenced  by /the^ol lowing 
news  article  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press:  'The/FlJerai  Railway 
Administration  has  ordered  that  milk  markets  be  installed  at  strategic 
points  to  enable  railwaymen  to  quench  their  thirst.    The  administra- 
tion will  soon  send  out  a  special  train  to  show  the  workers  graphical- 
ly the  injurious  effects  of  drink  and  the  necessity  for  abstinence. 
The  administration  stated  that,  in  view  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
speed  of  trains,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  wosjkBrs  be  sober. 
The  prohibition  express  will  rush  from  city  to  city  with  its  lesson 
of  abstinence  for  all  persons  identified  with  railway  operations.' 
It  is  important  to  the  American  Daiiy  Industry  that  European  learn 
to  use  more  dairy  products,  for  then  they  won't  be  so  anxious  for  the 
American  market." 


Silkworms 


A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  11  states  tliat  ex- 


for  London  periments  are  at  present  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  acclimatiza- 
Parks  tion  of  the  delicate  silkworm  in  countries  other  than  its  own.  In 

Battersea  Park,  London,  some  hundreds  of  caterpillars  of  the  Chinese 
silk  moth,  which  some  years  ago  was  successfully  acclimatized  in 
Central  Park,  Uew  York,  have  been  released,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
aesthetic  charm  of  the  moth  will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  one  of  London's  best  known  parks.    Another  experiment,  which 
is  more  commercial,  is  reported  from  Bulgaria,  where  the  Government  is 
trying  to  establish  a  second  silkworm  "crop"  yearly.    Eggs,  specially 
imported  from  Brazil,  are  being  distributed  among  the  50  various  silk 
centers  in  the  country  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  there  will  be 
cocoon-collecting  seasons  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  the  spring. 
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Sugar  Beet  An  editorial  in  The  Hebraslsa  Farmer  for  September  29  says: 

Marketing    "farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cozad,  ITebraska,  are  about  to  enable  the 
construction  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  to  cost  not  less  than  $1,000,000. 
The  basis  for  this  undertaking  is  not  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised, 
but  five-year  contracts  of  farmers  to  grov/  7,500  acres  of  beets  and 
deliver  them  to  this  factory.    In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  guaran- 
tee of  raw  material  to  keep  the  factory  going  and  that  guarantee  mast 
be  for  a  long  enough  period  to  justify  the  venture.    Here,  again,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a  binding  agreement  among  farmers 
when  they  undertake  a  marketing  project  which  involves  the  economical 
handliiig  of  their  products.    Volume  is  the  prime  need  and  no  lingering 
doubt  of  the  delivery  of  this  volume  csai  be  permitted  if  the  ujidertak- 
ing  is  to  be  a  success." 

Fnolesale  Continued  upward  movement  of  wholesale  prices  is  shown  for 

Prices         September  by  informa,tion  collected  in  representative  markets  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    The  bureau's 
weighted  index  nomber^  computed  on  prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the 
base,  and  including  dcO  cor.T.xOd:Itles  or  price  series,  stands  at  100.1 
for  September  compared  with  QBot)  fcr  Avigust,  an  increase  of  nearly 
1^  per  cent.    Compared  vrith  September,  1927,  with  an  index  number  of 
9$«5,  an  increase  of  nes.rly  5-|  per  cent  is  shown.    Among  farm  products 
grains  advanced  appreciably  ir;  price,  while  livestock  and  poultry 
showed  a  still  larger  increase.    The  group  as  a  whole  averaged  over 

P'^i"  cent  higher  tha,n  in  the  preceding  month»    Foods  also  increased 
in  avera*?e  prices,  due  to  the  continued  upward  movement  of  butter, 
eeg?>&  fresh  and  cured  meats,^  and  potatoeso    Flour  and  sugar  prices 
were  slightly  above  these  of  August«    Hides  and  skins  increased  to 
some  e.T.te-it  in  price^  v/hile  leather  and  its  products  showed  little 
cha,ngGa    Cotton  goods  and  woolen  and  T/orsted  goods  e:diibited  a  down— 
wavu  tendency  in  the  month  while  rav;  silk  advanced.    Anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  and  most  petroleum  products  increased  in  price, 
while  metals  and  metal  products  showed  little  variation  from  the 
August  figures.    Building  materials  also  showed  little  change  in  the 
general  price  level 5  lu.nbor  advanciiog  and  cement  and  paint  materials 
declining,  with  struct^j-ri^l  <:;v;ccl  i;,iuaining  at  the  August  price  level. 
A  sligi).t  increase  is  shown  for  cho  group  of  chemdcals  and  drugs. 
HouGof-amishing  goods  rc-)mai:.ied  at  the  A-agust  level,  while  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  commodities  advanced  siightlyj  due  to  sharp  increases 
in  prices  of  cattle  feed.    Of  the  550  commodities  or  price  series  for 
which  comparable  infcrma,tion  for  Au.gust  and  September  was  collected, 
increases  were  shown  in  IS^^'  in'-3t::,nc8s  and  decreases  in  100  instances. 
In  £31  inaliances  no  ch;-ingo  in  price  was  reportedo    Comparing  prices 
in  September  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as  measured  by  chsxtges  in 
the  index  numbers,  it  is  seer  that  foods  and  nldes  and  leather 
products  were  considerably  hj-h/jj- ,  vhile  farm  products,  fuels,  metals 
and  metril  prodiictsj  and  bnilding  ma':erials  were  somev/hat  higher. 
Small  decreases  betweeii  the  two  periods  took  place  among  textile 
producDs,  chem.ica.ls  and  drugs,  and  housefurnishlng  goods,  and  a  con- 
siderable decrease  among  articles  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
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IvIilHICET  QUOTA-TIOHS 

jFarm 

Products  Oct,  17— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ibso)  good  and  choice,  $13«75.-$1'?'«25;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $8.75-$11.75;  heifers,   (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$13.75-$17;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14.50~.$16c50;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  steerss  good  and  choice,  $llo75-$13o    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9o50"'$10'>15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs 
medium  to  choicGj  $8,90-$9,90;  slaiighter  pigs  (90-130  ITds.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8o65-$9*65;  sla-aghter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs 
down)  $12«65-$13o85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice, 
$11.75-$13o50o 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  Wnite  potatoes  $1«15-$1#50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  citieso    Maine  bulk  Green  Mountains  $1.10-$1,20 
in  Hew  York  City;  55{£J'-60f  f oO.bo  Presque  Isle,    V/isconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  90{?.-95^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago*    Virginia  yellow  sweet 
potatoes  $l»50-$2«75  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.    New  Jersey 
yellows  $l«15-$le25  per  bushel  hamper  in  ITew  York.    New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  $35-$40  bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  terminal  markets;  $30- 
$33  f aO.bo  Rochester.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $1.25- 
$lo75  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  mostly  $lo40  f  oO.b. 
Rochester.    Eastern  Staymans  ranged  $lo25-$lo75  and  Yorks  $1-$1,40 
per  basket. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  scare, 47^;  91  score,  46j-^;  90  score,  45^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  2&^-'26^(^;  Young  Americas 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  37  points  to  19. 05^^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  39  points  to  19,95^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  39  points  to  I9o20j^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  advanced  33  points  to  l9e28{zJ. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.16j'-$1.23^.    Noo2  red  winter,  Chicago 
$1.47;  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.32.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.10-$lol2-|.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $l,17j-$lol8;  Kansas  City  $lc08-$1.09-|.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  95^;  Minneapolis  86^^-91^;  Kansas  City  9oJ{zf-91^f5 .    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  $1.01;  Minneapolis  93{^«$1,01;  Kansas  City  91^^-92^^. 
No.  3  white  oats,  Chicago  4li^-42?f;  Minneapolis  38  3/8{zf«40  3/8^; 
Kansas  City  41$zf-42^.  (Prepared  by  Buo  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agrieiilture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^culture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BUDG-ET  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  C]iica,§o  reports: 

DIEECTOE  OH  "Eie  declaration  that  the  United  States  Government  faces  a 
DETICIT  $100,000,000  deficit  "by  June,  1929,  was  made  last  night  oy 

Gen.  Herhert  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Bur&au  of  the  Budget,  in  a 
speech  before  the  anmial  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Conv- 
merce.     'We  are  concerned,  but  not  discouraged,*  he  said.    General  Lord  declared 
the  Treasury  had  a  prospective  surplus  of  $252,000,000  for  next  J-ojie,  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  but  that  this  surplus  'has  melted  away  as  the  result  of  new 
legislation  and  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws. »... 'To-day, «  said  the  Budget 
Director,  »a  threatened  surplus  is  a  challenge,  and  we  accept  the  challenge.'..." 


^^^■^^^  Members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Excliange  have  been  called 

iM^jh  j,o  meeo        ...  - 

trading  from  its  present  100  bales  to  a  fifty-bale  unit.  Many 


EXCHANGE  to  meet  next  Monday  to  discuss  a  proposed  cha.nge  in  the  unit  of 

I,    trading  from  its  present  100  bales  to  a  fifty-bale  unit.  Many 

of  the  members  of  the  exchange  are  said  to  favor  such  a  change, 
'^o'^^  2»  McEadden,  Jr.,  chairmn  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  will 
submit  a  report  enbod^-ing  a  plan  for  southern  as  well  as  IJew  York  delivery  of 
cotton,  for  the  creation  of  a  special  comm.ittee  of  tradirig  control  and  the  impos- 
ing of  tradir^  limits.  (Press,  Oct.  18.) 


Estima.tes  of  wool  production  in  Australia  are  placed  at 
2,462,000  bales  for  the  1928-29  season,  as  compared  with  2,456,000 
DUCIION  for  last  season  ,a.ccording  to  advices  just  transmitted  to  BarJ^ers 

Trust  Company  of  New  York  by  its  British  information  service.  The 
estimate  given  at  this  time  last  year  for  the  1927-28  season  was 
^,250,000  bales;  but  the  difference  of  200,000  bales  between  the  estimate  and 
tile  actual  yield  appears  to  be  less  serious  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  bales 
for  the  1927-23  season  at  311.3  pounds,  were  9^  pounds' lighter  compared  with 
tnose  of  the  1926-27  season.    Therefore,  the  actua.l  difference,  between  the  esti- 
mate and  the  wool  received,  when  adjusted  for  weight,  was  only  132,000  bales. 
The  other  important  feature  of  the  wool  statistics  for  the  year  1927-28  trade, 
specialists  point  out,  is  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  clip  as  con>- 
pared  with  the  previous  year.    In  1927-28  the  wool  clip  of  2,456,000  bales  at  an 
average  price  of  24  pounds  19  shillings  11  pence  per  bale  realized  the  record 
T'^'it  Acn  2*^'^^*°°°  pounds  while  in  1926-27  when  the  production  amounted  to 
^, /4b, 460  bales  and  the  price  averaged  21  pounds  13  shillings  per  bale,  the  value 
of  the  clip  was  59,375,000  pounds. 
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Cooperative  A  Springfield,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  October  17 

Purchasing  says:  "Heavy  gains  in  production  and  deliveries  are  reported  for  the 
Eastern  States  farmers'  Izcha.nge,  cooperative  purcha,sing  organization. 
The  ruost  rapid  percentage  increase  is  in  seed,  of  which  more  than 
2,000,000  pounds  have  been  delivered  to  memhers  this  year,  as  compared 
with  779,000  for  the  entire  year  1927.    To  keep  pace  with  this  growth  a 
a  new  seed  warehouse  is  "being  erected  in  Buffalo  at  a  cost  of 
$130,000.    A  new  dairy  feed-mixing  line  is  being -put  in  operation  to 
speed  carload  shipments  in  this  department,  which  shows  a  25  per  cent 
gain  for  the  first  throe-quarters  of  this  year,  as  compared  to  1927. 
The  organization  has  occupied  new  and  enla.rged  quarters  in  its  own 
building  in  West  Springfield." 

An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  ITews  (Chicago)  for  October  11 
says:  "To  v;hatever  extent  the  farmiers  of  the  Corn  Bolt  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  as  the  results  of  corn  imports  from  the  Argentine, 
they  will  be  forced  to  continue  carrying  the  burden  until  it  can  be 
shown  tliat  the  coat  of  corn  production  is  lower  in  the  Argentine  than 
in  the  United  States.    Under  the  flexible  tariff  law  alterations  in 
the  tariff  can  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  differences 
in  cost.    The  Tariff  Commission  reported  in  June  last  that  so  far  as 
it  had  been  able  to  determine  the  cost  of  corn  production  was  a  few 
cents  per  bushel  higher  in  the  Argentine  than  in  our  own  country. 
An  actual  survey  had  not  been  made  in  the  South  American  republic 
because  of  the  objections  of  that  countiy,  but  from  the  sources  of 
information  available  here  the  comm.ission  reached  the  conclusion 
stated.    But  the  significant  thing  stated  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  that  because  of  the  high  freight  rates  on  corn  from  the  Central 
States  to  the  two  seaboards,  compared  with  the  low  ocean  rates  on 
corn  from  the  Argentine,  the  growers  of  that  country  had  a  distinct 
advantage  over  our  corn  growers.    Here,  then,  is  another  case  where 
relief  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  srJbstantial  reduction  in 
freight  rates.    The  tariff  can  not  be  raised  to  equalize  differences 
in  transportation  charges,  but  the  railroads  can  and  should  reduce 
the  rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  both  seaboards.    This  would  solve 
the  problem  in  a  very  simple  way.    As  a  m.easure  of  farm  relief,  the 
need  of  vvhich  is  universally  ackno7/l edged,  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  all  farm  products  o.nd  on  all  farm  equipment  would  go  far. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  railroads,  the  executives  of  which  are  familiar 
with  the  farm  situation,  do  not  themselves  take  the  initiative  and 
voluntarily  make  sach  reductions,  offsetting  them  if  necessary  with 
advances  on  non-essential  or  less  essential  ma.nuiactured  products." 

An  editorial  in  The  Am.erican  Fertilizer  for  October  15  says: 
operatives    "Cooperative  selling  of  cotton  is  making  headway  in  the  South, 

although  only  a  corripar^tively  small  part  of  the  crop  is  yet  handled. 
The  State  association  seems  to  be  the  accepted  imit,  and  the  associa- 
tions have  been  free  from  the  bad  management  v/hich  wrecked  some  of 
the  tobacco  cooperatives.    Less  importance  is  beirig  placed  on  con- 
tracts binding  the  members  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in  some  of  the 
associations  membership  can  cease  at  the  end  of  any  year.    This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  dissatisfied  members,  held  only  by  means  of  a  con- 
tract, have  been  a  chief  source  of  wealoiess  in  many  cooperatives. 
With  each  year's  added  experience  the  farmers  know  better  what  the 


Corn 

Freight 

Eates 
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associations  can  do,  and  at  vyhat  cost,  and  are  less  disposed  to 
exrpect  the  impossible.    The  operating  expenses  of  the  associations 
for  handling  last  year's  crop  were  from  $2o50  to  $3  a  hale,  while 
the  storage  charges,  insurance,  and  Interest  on  advances  varied  with 
the  time  the  cotton  wa-s  held  a.nd  were  UBVFj.lly  from  $3,50  to  $4,50 
a  hale.    The  net  prices  obtained  hy  the  memhers  of  these  associations 
were  a  little  better,  on  the  average,  than  those  paid  by  buyers, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cooperative  cotton  from  the  market  at  the 
time  of  ginning  tended  to  stabilize  prices  throiighout  the  Cotton 
Belt.    The  associe.tions  have  also  been  heD.pful  to  the  planters  by 
standardizing  the  crop,  through  the  growing  of  only  one  variety  in  a 
district,  which  improves  the  grade  of  the  lint.    All  these  benefits 
will  increase,  as  the  proportion  of  the  crop  handled  cooperatively 
increases.    Cotton  is  an  ideal  crop  to  sell  cooperatively.  When 
properly  stored  there  is  no  deterioration,  and  the  position  of  the 
American  crop  in  the  world's  niarket  assures  an  outlet  whenever  it 
is  thought  best  to  sell." 

farmer's  S.  J.  High,  president.  Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

"Payroll"    Tupelo,  Mississippi,  is  the  author  of  "Placing  the  Farmer  on  the 

Payroll,"  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  October.  He 
says  in  part:  "...Payrolls  are  greatly  desired  by  all  comiriunities, 
and  in  all  agricultural  sections  wherever  business  is  dull  you  will 
immediately  hear  your  merchants  and  business  men  say  'We  need  in- 
dustries, something  that  will  give  us  monthly  and  v/eekly  payrolls.' 
The  old  style  farmer  hxiys  on  long  credits  and  long  profits,  in 
contrast  with  m.odern  forms  of  credits  and  cash  buying.... If  the 
farmer  has  no  weekly  or  monthly  cash  he  buys  on  long  credit,  which 
of  necessity  carries  a  long  profit.    What  puts  the  farmer  in  this 
position?     'A  one-crop  system.'    Our  agricultural  experts  are  fully 
agreed  on  two  fundamentals — ^Pirst:  That  a  one-crop  system  is  unsafe, 
be  it  cotton,  corn,  wheat  or  other  crops.    Second:    There  is  no 
permanently  successful  agriculture  except  in  connection  with  live- 
stock, ...One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  profitable  farming  is  farm 
efficiency.    The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  who  gets  a  profit 
from  his  farming  operation  is  the  one  who  is  efficient,  eliminates 
waste,  and  grows  more  crops  on  less  acres.    Demonstrations  have  been 
made  in  various  sections  of  the  country  showing  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  various  crops  has  been  materially  reduced  by  seed 
testing,  fertilization  and  careful  cultivation.    As  it  is  with 
industries,  so  it  will  be  with  farming  in  the  future— -efficiency  and 
low  cost  of  production.    The  farmer  can  get  his  Iot/  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  following  a  safe  and  sane  plan  of  farming.    In  most,  if  not 
practically  aJl  qections  of  the  United  States,  the  following  will  be 
a  safe  plan:    Pig;^,  poultry  and  dairy  cows  on  every  farm;  falsing 
food  and  feed;  Selling  milk  or  cream,  chickens  and  eggs;  and  raising 
more  and  better  (cash)  crops  on  less  acres.    The  above  plan  will 
bring  prosperity  to  any  section.    The  great  need  of  the  farmer  to-day 
is  a  supplemental  crop  or  produce  that  will  bring  him  a  monthly  in- 
come.   In  most  sections  this  can  be  accomplished  through  the  pig, 
chicken  and  cow.    They  utilize  the  rough  feeds  grown  on  the  farm  and 
eliminate  having  to  prepare  and  grade  them  for  market.    Dairying  is 
an  agricultural  stabilizer  and  nearly  all  farmers  are  accessible  to  a 
condonsery,  cheese  factory  or  creamery, •.. " 
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Hines  on  Marked  progress  has  been  made  "by  the  cotton  textile  industry 

Cotton         of  the  country"  durir^g  the  past  eighteen  months,  President  Walker  D. 
Textiles     Hines  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  said  Octoher  17  at  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  that  hod^y  at  New  York,    Mr.  Hines  attributed  the 
industry's  progress  to  two  things*    One  was  the  increasing  under- 
standing by  the  mills  of  their  fundamental  problems  and  their  conse- 
quent ability  to  cope  with  them  more  effectively.    The  other  was 
that,  individually,  the  mills  are  making  substantial  progress  in  solv- 
ing these  problems  with  the  aid  of  informa.tion  put  before  them  in 
the  form  of  trade  statistics,  &c.  (Press,  Oct,  18.) 

Research  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  October  13  says:  "How 

to  provide  more  money  for  research  in  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time 
lop  off  a  q.uarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  appropriations  is  one  of 
the  problems  before  the  Diractor  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress. 
Representatives  of  fifteen  organizations,  agricultural  and  other, 
have  made  a  plea  for  an  increase  in  the  a,mount  appropriated  for  fun- 
damental research  in  agriculture.    Their  plea  should  be  heeded  regards- 
less  of  the  budget;  for  such  research  is  not  merely  an  item  of  cur- 
rent e:^:pense.     It  is  a  policy,  a  long-time  investment  which  is  certain 
to  pay  in  the  end.    And  it  is  certain  to  pay  all  classes  of  our 
people,  not  merely  those  engaged  in  agriculture.    If  we  could  all 
realize  this  basic  truth  research  would  be  properly  financed  instead 
of  skimping  and  limping  along  as  in  the  past." 

Russians  "Armed  with  authority  for  the  purchase  of  large  stipplies  of 

Plan  farm    tractors,  agricultural  implements  and  factory  machinery,  an  official 
Machinery    economic  mission  from  Soviet  Russia  arrived  in  Hew  York  October  12., • 
Purchase     Arrival  of  this  mission  in  America  checks  well  with  reports  current 
in  Europe  of  plans  for  a  national  industrial  revival  in  Russia.  The 
first  practical  step  toward  the  execution  of  these  plans  was  the 
heavy  purcliase  of  tin  on  the  Berlin,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and  London 
metal  markets  during  the  past  month,  and  the  expectation  of  further 
purchases  discussed  in  leading  metal  circles  of  these  centers. 
E.  P.  Ti/'ise,  a  high  official  of  Centrosoyos,  the  Soviet  b-uying  agency 
in  Great  Britain,  confirmed  these  rumors  in  an  interview.     'As  Russia' 
production  of  manufactures  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a 
year,  great  supplies  of  tin  and  other  metals  will  be  necessary  in  the 
near  future,'  Mr.  Wise  stated.     'Large  quantities  are  needed  for  can- 
ning p-arposes  and  also  for  various  kinds  of  machinery.    Heavy  pur- 
chases have  been  made  recently,  and  further  important  purchases  are 
conteniplated. ' . .      report  recently  submitted  to  the  economic  council 
by  the  Central  Metal  Department  states  that  it  will  be  necessary 
within  the  next  few  years  to  supply  the  rural  population  of  Russia 
with  115,000  farm,  tractors  and  well  over  500,000  tractor  plows,  drills 
bores  and  other  kindred  equipment.    It  is  expected  that  a  large  part 

of  this  material  will  be  purchased  from  American  firms."  (Press, 
Oct.  13.) 
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MAHKET  quOIA-TIOlTS 

J'arm 

Products  Oct,  18— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slati^hter  steers 

(1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice,  $13,75-$17,25;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $8,90-$ll,75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$13.75-.$17;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14-$16;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75-$13;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $9.25-$9.90;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice,  $8,65-$9,60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8,40-$9,35;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice, 
(84  lbs.  down)  $12.50-$13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice,  $11.50-$13,40. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.15-$1»50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  bulk  G-reen  Mountains  $1.10-$1.25  in 
Hew  York  City;  55t^-60<^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Pound 
Whites,  wide  range  qu^ity,  505^-$l  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market. 
Eastern  Stayman  apples  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
cities.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $1.25-$1.50  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  75{iJ-$l,    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3-$3.75  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $30- 
$40  btdk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $30-$33  f .o.b.  Rochester, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^;  91  score,  46^^^;  90  score,  45^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26-26|(f;  Young  Americas,  26j{^-27{^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  14  points  to  18.91^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  19,82(#,  on  the  New 
Ori-eans  Cotton  Exchange  13  points  to  19,07^J,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  13  points  to  19.15{zJ. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.16  l/8-$1.23  l/S.    No.2  red  winter, 
Chicago  $1.35^    Kansas  City  $1.31~$1,33.    No.2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis) ,  Chicago  $1,17^;  Kansas  City  $1.07-$1.10.    No.  3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  97^;  Minneapolis  87^-94^^;  Kansas  City  94|{^-95fJ. 
No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $1,04.    Minneapolis  94^~$1,03;  Kansas  City 
97^ff-98{zJ.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  42i^-44^{^;  Minneapolis  38  5/8;^- 
40  5/8^;  Kansas  City  41{!f-42jz5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  roaected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture.  particuJar.y  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDEl^T  President  Coolidge,  dedicating  the  Fredericksburg  and 

ON  KATIOI^AL       Spotsylvania  battlefields  me'iaorial  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. , 
PROGESSS  yesterday,  pictured  the  greatness  of  a  united  nation  and  its 

material  progress  and  growth  in  the  last  sixty  years,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.    The  population,  he  pointed  out,  laas 
increased  from  31,500,000  in  1860  to  about  118,000,000,    The  counti^-'s  wealth 
then  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000,  has  risen  to  $350,000,000,000;  its  foreign 
trade  h-as  i^ncreased  from  $785,000,000  to  $9,000,000,000;  its  railroad  mileage, 
then  about  31,000,  is  now  249,000,  and  railroad  revenues  have  grown  from 
$155,000,000  to  $5,250,000,000,  while  the  public  school  enrollment  has  risen 
from  5,000,000  to  25,000,000  and  the  flation's  manufactured  products  h^ve  multi- 
plied from  less  than  $2,000,000,000  to  nearly  $63,000,000,000. 

These  f  ig^jj?cs  were  cited  by  the  President  to  illustrate  the  progress  that 
has  resulted  from,  the  decisions  of  the  war  and  its  resulting  peace.    The  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  Nation  was  demonstrated  by  the  World  War,  he  said.  Prior 
to  that  time  a  borrowing  iiation,  the  country  is  now  a  creditor,  having  lent 
$10,000,000,000  to  foreign  g-overnments,  and,  with  the  credit  of  private  investors 
has  abroad  $25,000,000,000. ..  .The  President  asserted  tlia.t  prosperity  in  the  last 
nine  years  was  measured  by  the  Nation's  investments  in  securities  and  the 
$27,500,000,000  assets  in  savings  deposits,  which  h^ve  doubled  in  that  period. 
The  assets  of  buildiiig  and  loan  associations,  which  have  tripled  since  1919  to 
$7,200,000,000;  and  the  widespread  ownership  of  homesteads,  and  the  possession 
of  23,000,000  motor  cars,  were  mentioned  as  evidences  of  prosperity  and  a  general 
standard  of  living  "never  before  experienced  by  any  people  in  human  history." 

In  reference  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  good  roads,  the  President 
said:  "Within  the  past  ten  years  one  of  our  most  remarla^ble  improvements  has 
been  in  highway  constrtiction,  the  expense  of  which  has  been  borne  in  part  by 
the  States  and  local  units  of  government  and  in  part  hy  the  National  Treasury. 
More  than  72,000  miles  of  improved  highways  have  been  constructed,  with  over 
222  miles  of  bridges,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,439,000,000,  of  which  the  Ped§,ral 
Government  has  paid  $633,000,000.    On  rural  highways  as  a  whole  over 
$1,000,000,000  is  being  expended  annually.    This  movement  for  good  roads,  with 
the  general  use  of  the  autom.obile,  has  greatly  decreased  the  cost  of  the  trans~ 
porting  of  our  production  and  given  a  mobility  to  our  people  that  has  eicpanded 
the  whole  horizon  of  life  and  brought  beneficial  results  so  great  that  they 
can  not  yet  be  enuirierated. . . ." 


POULTRY  ji.n  Atlantic  City  dispatdi  to-day  states  that  speakers 

EXCESS  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  poulti-y  convention 

REPORTED  there    declared  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  chickens  in 

New  Jersey  and  tluit  the  duck  situation  over  the  country  is  not  so 
good.    Professor  Rice,  head  of  the  poultry  departm.ent  of  Cornell 
University,  declared  that  hixiidreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  are  being  grown  on 
Long  Island,  and  that  this  overproduction  has  caused  a  depression  in  the  industry. 
Professor  Rice  also  advocated  a  campaign  of  educating  the  public  regarding  the 
food  value  of  eggs,  which  he  called  the  most  perfect  single  food  known  to  man— 
kind. 
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Boys'  Club  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  October  19  says:  "At 

fork  a  fat  stock  show  and  sale  at  Kanss-s  City  a  "baby  beef  steer  was  sold 

^  at  $19,50  per  hundred  pounds,  realizing  $196,87,  after  having  won  a 

Shorthorn  championship.     Instead  of  being  an  experienced  stockman  to 
obtain  this  result,  the  owner  was  a  high-school  boy,  a  freckle-faced 
orphan.    This  fact  is  the  news,  and  is  important  for  its  bearing  on 
the  future  of  ov.t  agricultural  industry  wherein  joeople,  professedly 
anxioiis  to  devise  ways  of  'relief  are  running  around  in  circles  and 
accomplishing  nothing,    Irom  the  Daily  Drovers  Telegram  it  is  learned 
there  were  man;^'  other  exhibits  of  livestock  which  won  prizes  and  were 
sold  at  high  prices.    There  were  other  baby  beef  steers  of  different 
breeds  eq.ual  to  the  Shorthorn  champion.    There  were  seventeen  'ton 
litters'  of  pigs,  and  one  of  these  litters,  six  months  old,  weighed 
over  3,000  pounds  and,  at  the  sale  brought  their  boy  owner  over  $380. 
Without  detailing  the  exhibits  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  were 
bred  and  fitted  for  imrket  by  school  boys  of  Missouri  who,  in  con- 
nection with  their  regular  studies  are  pursuing  a  vocational  course. 
They  are  studying  agriculture  and  learning  how  to  handle  livestock. 
When  in  about  14-  months  a  calf  can  be  developed  into  a  thousand-pound 
steer,  or  in  180  days  a  litt£->ij.;of  pigs  be  made  to  weigh  3,000  pounds, 
the  case  is  proved  for  educated  brains  in  agriculture.    It  is  safe 
to  say  that  boys  trained  as  these  are  being  trained  will  go  to  the 
front  and  will  never  be  heard  callirig  for  help  from  Congress. .  .Inci- 
dents like  this  are  not  pecuLia.r  to  Missouri,  but  this  is  held  up 
here  as  a  notable  example  of  what  is  being  done  thro-ughout  the  agri- 
cultural States.    The  results  already  attained  are  but  the  forerunner 
of  greater  things  yet  to  come  in  the  industry  of  agric"alture, " 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  October  13  says:  "The 

Market         spinners  of  cotton  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  they  want 
a  stable  laarket;  that  they  v/ould  rather  pay  a  high  price  for  cotton 
throughout  the  season  than  to  have  a  low  average  price  in  a  market 
characterized  by  wide  and  frequent  fluctuations.    The  producer  of 
cotton  would  also  benefit  by  a  stable  market.    He  would  then  be  able 
to  maijfcet  his  cotton  in  an  orderly  manner  without  being  afraid  that 
unless  he  sold  at  once  the  market  would  go  lower..,. An  organization 
of  southern  business  men  is  raising  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  be  spent  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  cotton  market.    We  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  :this  money  will  be  wasted  unless  they  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  destroy  the  thing  that  causes  fluctuations, 
..." 

Irish  Agri—  In  a  review  of  the  census  of  production  report  of  the 

culture       Irish  Free  State,  The  Irish  Statesm^i  for  September  29  says:  "...We 
can  grasp  at  once  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  compared  with  all 
other  industries,  for  out  of  a  total  of  1,307,562  employed  persons 
no  less  than  672,120  are  engaged  in  agriculture — rather  more  than  half 
the  population.    We  find  thc.t  over  206,000  farmers'  sons  and  dattghters 
and  67,713  relatives  of  farmers  assist  the  farmers  in  agricultural 
production.    The  ntunber  of  paid  agricultural  laborers  is  only  139,104. 
The  farms  are  small,  and  the  greater  number  can  be  worked  without  out- 
side assistance  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.    Our  agricultural 
econoiiy  here  differs  widely  from  that  in  Scotland,  where,  out  of  every 
1,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  801  are  wage  laborers,  and  in 
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England,  where  713  out  of  every  thousand  are  pc?vid.    In  Ireland  the 
proportion  is  only  207  out  of  every  thousand  engaged  in  agricultural 
production.     It  may  he  douhted  whether  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  receive  anything  more  for  their  work  than  hoard,  lodging 
and  clothing.    Yet  it  may  he  douhted  that  their  position  is  any  worse 
than  that  of  the  paid  agricultural  laborers,  or  whether  many  of  them 
would  exchange  such  comforts  as  they  have  in  their  own  homes  for  the 
comforts  they  could  command  on  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer. 
We  believe  the  rewards  of  agriculture  are  very  low.    Later  statistical 
information  may  enable  us  to  averj^ge  what  the  agricultural  earnings 
would  be  if  the  industry  was  State  socialized  and  everybody  engaged 
in  it  was  paid  the  equal  wage  which  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  latest 
book  desires  should  be  paid  to  everybody.    Waen  the  British  G-overn- 
ment  earlier  in  the  century  had  a  census  of  production,  an  estimate 
based  on  the  figures  for  the  net  agricultural  production  in  Ireland 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  indicated  that  if  the  net  profits 
were  divided  equa-lly  between  farmers,  their  children  and  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  a  weekly  wage  of  only  eleven  shillings  and  two 
pence  could  have  been  paid  all  round.    Yfe  doubt  whether  a  weeldy 
pound  could  be  paid  to-day,..." 

Land  De-  An  editorial  in  larm  and  Eanch  for  October  13  says;  "Reports 

flat ion       have  it  that  farm  land  is  a  drug  on  the  market.    Statistics  bulge 

with  figures  showing  depreciated  land  values  since  1920.. ..The  tenant, 
however,  should  be  happy  if  all  the  reports  of  depreciated  land  prices 
are  true,    i'or  him  deflation  is  a  rainbow  of  promise,  for  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  secure  his  own  farm  at  approximately  its  pro- 
ductive value,, ..We  continually  hear  rumors  of  land  that  can  be 
bought  away  below  the  presumptive  value,  because  it  is  unprofitable 
to  the  owner.    Some  of  these  rumors  have  been  confirmed  by  sales  at 
levels  far  below  the  general  askirig  price  in  the  commanity.    Here  is 
the  chance  for  the  tenant  to  get  on  and  ride.    Let  him  seek  out  some 
of  these  disgusted  landowners  and  offer  to  buy  under  a  contract  that 
will  protect  the  seller,  but  at  a  price  and  on  terms  that  the  land 
can  be  mde  to  produce  by  good  farming.    The  deflation  in  land  prices 
has  hurt  no  man  who  owns  and  operates  his  farm.    It  has  taken  the 
cream  from  the  speculative  values,  and  has  hurt  those  who  held  land 
for  an  increase  in  price,  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good." 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  14  says:  "New  York's  horse 
population  has  been  dwindling  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  year  during 
tkQ  last  decade  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  this  annual  decrease  is 
maintained  for  the  next  six  years  the  horse  will  virtually  disappear 
from  the  metropolis.*     .Although  ?.ocal  interest  in  thoroughbreds  is 
far  from  waning,  there  is  a  growing  apathy  hereabouts  toward  animals 
engaged  in  more  practical  pursuits.    The  horse  in  Uew  York  has  been 
conducting  a  stubborn  but  losing  struggle,  and  the  place  of  the 
survivors,  who  now  number  approximately  30,000,  is  precarious,  indeed, 
in  a  comjuonity  whose  thoroughfares,  bear  a  burden  of  more  than 
500^000  automobiles.    Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  still  in  considerable 
evidence  along  the  waterfront,  but  in  other  areas  their  employment  is 
confined  largely  to  milk  companies,  the  postal  service,  peddlers. 
Junk  dealers  and  park  equestrians. . ,." 
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World  "A  century  ago  the  earth's  population  was  about  900  millions, 

Food  To-day  it  is  about  1,800  millions.  If  the  rate  of  increase  continues 

Supply         it  will  be  about  3,600  millions  100  years  hence  and  7,200  millions 
200  years  hence.    A  population  of  8,000  millions  is  as;;amch  as  the 
planet  can  comfortably  support.    Yet  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
there  will  be  14,400  million  human  beings  alive  in  the  year  2228  A.D. 
What,  then,  is  to  happen,  with  soino  14,000  million  hungry  mouths  to 
be  fed?    This  is  the  problem  raised  by  Dr.  Albrecht  von  Penck,  head 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  G-eririan^" ,  and  Professor  Emeritus,  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  in  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
recent  summer  school  of  the  University  of  California.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  Doctor,  a  crisis  is  not  far  distant.     It  will  probably  come 
about  300  years  hence,  v/hen  there  will  not  be  enough  food  to  go  round. 
The  contingency  anticipated  is  not  altogether  iciprobable — tho-ugh  some- 
what remote.     It  raises  the  question  whether  the  continued  growth  of 
large  cities  and  congested  urban  areas  can  be  really  maintained  indefi- 
nitely with  any  degree  of  safety — having  regard  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  providing  satisfactory  sanitation,  safeguarding  public  healtl 
.    and  secuvlng^^W^WWniWDWiM^Sm^W^  compa.r&tive  immunity  from 
upheavals  of  nature  and  incidental  risks.    The  present  epidemic  in 
G-reece,  the  dangers  caused  by  cyclones  in  Florida,  (where  risk  of 
disease  outbreak  immediately  overshadows  other  consequences),  and 
the  loss  of  life  occasioned  in  the  undernourished  peoples  of  Europe 
by  the  influenza  epidemic  which  assimaed  significant  proportions  after 
the  G-reat  War,  suggest  that  scientists  of  the  future  may  have  much 
to  do  in  combating  conditions  which  threaten  dissolution  of  the 
industrial  system  of  civilization — with  the  massed  congregation  of 
peoples  in  artificial  conditions  (for  city  life  is  undoubtedly 
artificial  in  centers  such  as  New  York),  as  its  outstanding  feature... 
Doctor  von  Penck  refuses  to  rely  on  the  chemical  creation  of  food 
300  years  hence.    He  sees  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  in- 
creased application  of  scientific  processes  to  agriculture  and  in 
the  opening  up  of  unexploited  farming  areas.     'In  North  America,' 
he  pointed  out,  Hhere  are  still  extensive  areas  that  are  not  culti- 
vated, and  in  these  regions  already  under  cultivation  the  intensity 
of  agriculture  is  far  less  than  in  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  or 
G-ermany.    An  acre  produces  in  North  America  only  one-third  the 
quantity  of  wheat  that  is  harvested  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  same 
extent  of  ground.'     In  Doctor  von  Penck' s  view  a  special  value  will 
attach  to  the  tropics  in  the  future;  and  he  foreshadows  titanic 
str-uggles  among  the  races  for  a  firm  footing  around  the  equatorial 
belt,..."  (Farmers'  G-azette,  Oct.  6,) 
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Farm 

Prod-acts  Oct,  19 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17.25;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$9-.$11.75;  heifers  (850  Its.  dOT;-n)  good  and  choice,  $lo.75-$ir; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14-$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $11;75-$13;  heav^.^  weight  hogs  (25C'"o50  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $9.15-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.}  meditm  to 
choice,  $8,65-$9,50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medii-un,  good  and 
choice,  $8,50-$9.15;  slaughter  iamos,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down) 
$12.50-$13.65;  feeding  lacihs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  s?11.50- 
$13«25» 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Pound  Fnite  potatoes  $1.10-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Ivlaine  hulk  C-reen  Mountains  sold  a' 
$1.10-$1.20  in  New  York  Gitv  and  55$^  f  .o.h.  Fresque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Pound  Wliites  70{Z?-90{^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  eOtz'-S^^i  f.o.h. 
Waupaca.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.25-$2.75  per  harrel  in 
city  imrkets.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1.25-$1.50  per  hushel  hamper  in 
Uew  York.    Hew  York  Danish  type  cahbage  $35-$4C  bulk  per  ton  in 
termiroal  markets;  $30-$32  f.o.b.  Pochester.    Wisconsin  sacked  stock 
$1.25-$1.35  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Iferyland  Stayman  apples  $1.25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  the 
East;  Jonathans  $1-$1.35  and  G-rimes  $1-$1.50. 

miolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  47 52;;  91  score,  46-|-{^;  90  score,  45f. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ijo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26-26|-^;  Young  Americas  26|-^-27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mai'kets 
declined  17  points  to  18.74(25  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on 
the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  19,78^5,  on  the 
Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  7  points  to  19^y  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  12  points  to  19,03^2^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    Ho. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.46;  Kansas 
City  $1.51-$1.34.    Ho. 2  hard  winter(l2|^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.09|-$1.12.    Ho. 2  liard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1.15-$1.17;  Kansas  City  $1 .07^41. 0P-|.    Ho. 3  m^ixedcorn,  Chicago, 
96^;  Kansas  City  94f^^--95j^.    Ho. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99^;  Minneapolis 
96^-$1.05;  Kansas  City  9'7^-9^^»    Ho. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  42(^--43 g^z^ ; 
Minneapolis  ^^M'-^^h''  Kflnssas  City  ^l^'-^2^,   (Prepared  by  Pu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AEGEITTINE  The  press  of  October  21  reports  that  the  Tariff  Com- 

CORN  TARIFF       mission  is  expected  to  send  to  President  Coolidge  within  a  few 
days  its  report  on  the  proposed  increase  of  duties  on  Argentine 
corn.     It  is  not  expected  to  be  unanimous..    The  report  says: 
"In  anticipation  of  the  commission's  recommendation,  Dr.  Manuel  Ivlalbran,  the 
Argentine  Ambassador,  and  Ambassador  Bliss  at  Buenos  Aires  have  informed  the 
State  Department  of  the  situation  in  Argentina  and  are  ujn.derstood  to  have  urged 
that  there  be  no  tariff  increase,    Figures  compiled  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
show  that  an  average  of  less  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year  has  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years,  or  approzima.tely  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  American  corn  crop.    Argentine  imports  are 
received  only  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  where  Argentine  shippers  take 
advantage  of  cheap  water  hauls." 


PACKER  The  press  reports  the  opening  of  the  twenty- third  annual 

COMENTIOM"         convention  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  at 

Atlantic  City  to-day.     The  sessions  y/ill  be  largely  devoted  to 
reports  on  the  current  situation  in  the  industry,  the  status  of 
the  educational  and  research  program  of  the  institute,  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  meat,  and  -zi^w  developments  in  merchandising.     The  convention  will 
open  with  an  a^ddress  by  Oscar  G-.  Mayer  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  institute. 
Following  that  address,  W.  Whitfield  ^oods,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
institute,  who  has  been  conducting  a  fact-finding  survey  of  the  industry,  will 
submit  a  report. 


CUBAN  SUG-AR  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Havana  says: 

OUTPUT  "There  are  162  sugar  mills  operating  in  Cuba  with  a  total  output 

of  27,832,608  bags  or  4,038,218  tons  a  year.    The  figures  are 
based  on  the  1928  crop.    Of  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba,  Santa  Clara 

leads  with  fifty-three  mills,  Oriente  is  second  with  forty-three  and  Havana 

ranks  lowest  with  ten." 


AMERICAIT  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  October  21  says: 

BARLEY  HELD        "Because  of  a  malady  which  affected  hogs  after  they  had  eaten 

IN  barley  imported  from  America,  almost  20,000  tons  of  American 

G-ERIjUAITY  barley  are  held  up  in  the  harbor  of  Bremen.    The  barley  must  be 

examined  before  it  may  be  sold.    A  restriction  against  further 
imports  until  November  16  is  already  in  effect.    At  the  important 
Rhine  town  of  Duisburg  a  testing  station  has  been  installed  at  the  slaughter 
house  for  examination  of  foreign  barley.    This  was  done  at  the  G-overnment '  s  sug- 
bestion  to  guard  farmers  against  loss  through  the  poisoning  of  hogs.    The  barley 
will  be  examined,  prepared  and  then  fed  experimentally  to  pigs." 
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Cattle  An  editorial  in  South  Dakota  Farmer  and  Preeder  for 

Industry      Octoloer  15  says:  "Increased  production  of  feed  crops  this  year, 
and  consequent  lower  costs  of  feed,  will  act  as  a  stiimilus  to 
increased  production  of  hogs,  cattle  and  dairy  animals.  Livestock 
producers,  including  dairymen,  cattlemen,  hog  and  sheep  raisers  are 
in  relatively  good  shape,  with  the  probahility  that  livestock  prices 
and  the  prospective  feed  situation  may  stimulate  increased  production 
of  animals.     Cattlemen  already  are  beginning  to  enlarge  their  herds, 
hut  some  time  will  he  required  to  produce  and  raise  steers,  and  to 
get  heifer  calves  grown  into  milk  cows.    Meantime  there  is  more  or 
less  widespread  complaint  among  consumers  over  the  increased  prices 
of  meat,  particularly  heef  and  veal.    The  current  meat  price  situa- 
tion is  inevitable.    For  six  years,  beginning  in  1920,  the  cattle 
industry  was  flat  on  its  back,  with  western  cattlem.en  going  bankrupt 
on  all  sides  and  their  stock  almost  without  market  value.     It  is 
doubtful  if  this  country  ever  witnessed  a  more  acute  case  of  distress 
in  its  agricultural  industries  than  this  depression  in  cattle. 
Slowly  and  painfully  the  cattle  industry  liquidated  its  surplus, 
reduced  its  surplus  breeding  herds,  and  is  recovering  from  its  finan- 
cial wounds.     The  consuming  community  was  told  again  and  again  that 
the  outcome  would  surely  be  a  period  of  cattle  scarcity  and  high 
prices.    Now  we  ardi  up  against  that  period." 

Home  The  preas  of  October  19  reports  that  the  formation  of  a 

Employer-    National  Committee  on  Employer-Employee  Eelationships  in  the  Home 
Employee      has  resulted  from  a  conference  of  national  experts  and  representa- 
Relations    tives  of  interested  organizations  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Home 

Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  promote  better  relation- 
ships between  the  home-maker  and  her  employees.    The  conference  was 
called  by  the  Natior^l  Y.W.C.A.,  with  Miss  Lucy  P.  Garner,  its  in- 
dustrial secretary;  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor;  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Miss  Amey  Watson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  on  Household  Occupations,  as  committee 
on  arrangements.    The  report  says:  "Although  about  5  per  cent  of 
American  homes  are  actually  employing  helpers  to-day,  according  to 
Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Andrews  of  Columbia  University,  the  fact  that  more 
than  1,000,000  workers  are  involved  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
housewife  in  getting  helpers  in  competition  with  inducements  offered 
by  industrial  and  business  organizations,  makes  the  subject  one  of 
natioml  importance,  it  was  pointed  out.... The  mem^bership  of  the 
national  committee  is  to  consist  of  about  10  persons,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Grovernment  and  of  pla.cement,  research,  education- 
al and  other  agencies  that  work  in  this  field,  and  of  act-oal  em- 
ployers and  employees.     The  committee  will  formulate  a  program  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  will  seek  the  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies working  in  this  field  in  ca,rrying  out  its  work." 

Nitrate  The  Statist  (London)  for  October  6  says:  "According  to  the 

Consump-      latest  market  advices,  the  demand  for  Chilean  nitrate  in  Europe  con- 
tion  in        tinues  active  at  the  prices  fixed  under  the  new  centralized  selling 
Europe         scheme,  and,  judging  by  the  extent  of  the  sales  already  made,  the 
prospects  of  a  further  large  increase  in  consumption  next  year  are 


If 
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favorable.    Port  deliveries  in  Barope  and  Egypt  for  Septemlier  amount- 
ed to  66,500  as  against  52,000  tons  last  year,  niaking  a  total  of 
153,000  for  the  period  July-Sept  ember,  as  against  123,000  tons  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    Sales  centralization,  to- 
gether with  the  promise  of  financial  assistance  "by  the  Chilean  G-ov- 
ernment,  is  expected  to  do  raach  to  help  the  competitive  power.;  :iand 
efficiency  of  the  nitrate  industry.    The  regulation  of  stocks  and 
prices  cn  remunerative  and  economical  lines,  as  well  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  profit-snatching  merchants,  is  now  likely  to  he  assured, 
while  the  new  sales  orga.nizat ion  will  he  favorably  placed  to  launch 
a  hig  advertising  campaign  to  increase  sales  of  nitrate.  Producers 
and  distributers  have  now  been  brought  under  one  control,  whereas 
formerly  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  them.  Producers 
of  nitrate  controlling  84  per  cent  of  the  present  output  have  agreed 
to  form,  selling  corporations  operating  from  August  15,  1928,  to 
January  30,  1930,..," 

Protection  In  an  editorial  on  "The  Experiment  of  Protection,"  The 

in  Britain     Econom.ist  (London)  for  October  6  says:  ".,»A  policy  of  protecting 
'infant'  industries  is  intelligible,  but  Great  Britain  seems  to 
have  been  imposing  duties  for  the  protection  of  moribund  and  lusty 
infant  trades  without  discrimination.    The  result  is  only  a  confusing 
medley  of  data  which  can  not  constitute  any  clear  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  success  or  otherwise  of  a  'safeguarding'  policy.  The 
circuastances  of  a  new  and  prosperous  industry  (s'o.ch  as  artificial 
silk),  taxed  primarily  for  revenue  purposes,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  moribund  industry  (like  the  production  of  gas 
mantles)  or  an  industry  jeopardized  by  changes  of  feminine  fashion 
(like  the  manufacture  of  cotton  lace  or  linen  buttons) .    There  may 
or  may  not  be  something  to  be  said  for  'protecting'  both.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  only  confusion  (a,nd  delusion)  can  result  from 
stirring  up  all  the  figures  in  a  hotchpot,  and  then  calling  the 
'percentage'  totals  thus  created  a  scientific  index  of  the  results 
of  the  policy.  f:-f  protection.    We  are  freely  told — even  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  joined  in  the  slogan — that  wherever  these  duties  have 
been  imposed,  the  same  result  has  followed,  viz.,  imports  have  de- 
creased, exports  have  increased,  employment  has  improved,  and  no 
damage  has  been  done  to  anybody  except  perhaps  a  few  importers.  As 
against  this  pretentious  claim  can  be  set  five  separate  statements, 
the  truth  of  which  is  capable  of  proof:  —  (l)  That  in  many  insta-nces 
imports  have  substantially  increased;  (2)  that  in  few,  if  any,  cases 
has,  the  flow  of  imports  been  arrested  without  an  actual  decrease  in 
our  exports;  (s)  that  in  no  single  case  have  exports  been  increased 
except  where  there  has  been  also  an  increase  in  imports;  (4)  that 
in  at  least  one  case  exports  have  almost  disappeared  and  imports 
remarkably  increased;  and  (5)  that  in  every  single  case  re-export 
trade  has  been  damaged.    Direct  employment  figures  show  remarkably 
slight  improvement,  and  indirect  unemployment  has  in  some  cases  been 
inevitable...." 
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Products  Oct,  20 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250^-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $9,15-$9.75;  light  lights 
(130-160  ros.)  medium  to  choice  $8.65~$9.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
Ids.)  mediuin,  good  and  choice.  $8 .4-0-$9,15. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Eound  White  pota.toes  $1.10-$1.50  per 
loo  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  bulk  Green  Mountains  $1.10- 
$1,20  in  New  York  City;  55<^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.    T^isconsin  sacked 
Hound  \Vl"iites  80f-90yJ  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  few  sales  at 
60$;^-G5^^  f  oO.ho  Waupaca,  Wiso    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.25- 
$3  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Hew  Jersey  yellows  $1.25— $1.50 
per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City,    Now  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
ranged  $oc-$40  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  few  sales  at  $30 
f  ,o.b,  P.ochcster.    Best  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3-$3.75 
per  100  porjids  in  cons'oming  centers. 

7Jliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47 ^<;  91  score,  46-|-c^;  90  score,  45-|f*. 

lihcles^ile  prices  of  No.l  fresh  ilmerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26^;--26-|^;  Young  Americas,  26-^^-27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  1  point  to  18o75f  per  lb.    October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Sxcliange  were  unchanged  at  19,78^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  E;:cha.rge  they  declined  4  points  to  18.96^5. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  vmeat  at  Chicago 
$1.44^  Noml.;  Kansas  City  $lc30-$lo33.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2i^ 
protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1  <,Oa-|-$l dO^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  at  Chicago  $lol5i-;  Kansas  City  $1,C6-$1.C7-|.    No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Chicago  97<^  NomJo;  Ka.nsas  City  93fsz?-94f.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  $1.05;  Kansas  City  dli-dS^,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
44^{i;-;  Kansas  City  4l|-{z^-42^.     (Prepared  by  Pu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aHeoting  agriouiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vieAV^  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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UEW  SUG-AH  Discovery  of  a  new  sugar  in  the  juice  of  dahlia  tuters  is 

DISCOVERY  announced  liy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  according  to 

the  press  of  October  21.     It  was  discovered  during  tests  to  find 
out  the  structure  of  inulin,  which  is  a  starchlike  substance 
found  in  the  dahlia  juice.    About  92  per  cent  of  this  juice  was  resolved  into 
the  already  known  sugar  called  levulose  or  fructose,  but  the  remaining  8  per  cant 
was  a  mysteiy.    This  residual  substance  was  subjected  while  in  syrup  form  to  a 
light  polarization  test. ..  .Other  tests  reduced  it  to  crystalline  form,  v/hich  the 
announcement  says  is  a  sugar  that  has  "never  hitherto  been  isolated." 


COTTON  Resolutions  to  reduce  the  unit  of  trading  in  cotton  from 

TRADINa  100  bales  to  fifty  bales  were  overv/helmingly  defeated  at  a  spe— 

UNI"^  cial  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    Two  separate  proposi- 
tions were  presented,  one  to  maintain  the  present  unit  of  100 
bales  but  to  permit  trading  in  fifty  bales,  based  on  the  100-bale  unit,  and  the 
other  proposition  to  change  the  unit  of  trading  to  fifty  bales.    Both  proposi- 
tions were  defeated  by  a  tvYO-to-one  vote. 


BRITISH  ji.  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Neither  sunlight,  art  if  i- 

EXPERTS  ON         cial  sunlight  nor  the  chemical  substitute  for  artificial  sun- 
VITAMINS  light — vitamin  D — has  power  to  increase  the  germ-killing  strength 

of  the  blood,  as  hitherto  supposed,  according  to  Doctors  G-reen 
and  Mellanby  of  Sheffield  University,    Powers  hitherto  credited 
to  vitamin  D  belong  instead  to  vitamin  A,  they  say  their  experiments  show. 
Vitamin  A  is  seldom  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  ordinary  diets.  Cod- 
liver    oil  was  originally  thought  to  be  the  richest  source  of  it,  but  liver  fats 
of  sheep,  calf  and  ox  contain  nine  times  as  much  vitamin  A  as  codliver  oil  does, 
and  from  200  to  1,000  times  as  mcuch  as  butter,  according  to  the  two  doctors...." 


MEAT  PACKERS  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Farmers  and 

CONVENTION         packers,  co-producers  of  meat,  should  work  closely  together  to 

solve  their  mutual  problems,  C.  E.  Curtiss,  Dean  of  the  Division 
of  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  told  the  convention  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  at  Atlantic  City  yesterday.     'Both  have  a 
common  problem  in  stabilizing  hog  supplies  and  prices,'  he  said.  'Ereedom 
from  excessive  and  scant  production  of  hogs,  and  from  extreme  fluctuations  in 
prices  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  producer  and  the  packer.  The 
farmer's  dollar  will  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  the  dollar  of  other  in- 
dustries, when  his  products  have  the  same  market  on  the  same  terms.    The  United 
States  is  no  longer  the  source  of  the  cheap  food  supply  of  the  world.    We  will 
never  again  occupy  that  position  without  conditions  that  will  be  disastrous  to 
American  agriculture, ' . . , " 
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Section  2 

The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
Octo'ber  says:  "...The  Agricultural  Credits  Act,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  on  August  3,  is  a  measure  designed  to  improve  the 
credit  facilities  ottainalDle  by  farmers  as  regards  (l)  Long  Term 
Loans  for  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  agricultural  land,  and 
(2)  Short  Term  Loans  for  ordinary  trading  purposes.     It  is  important 
to  observe  that  loans  under  the  act  will  not  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  is  any  G-overnment  machinery  set  up  by  the  act  for  this 
purpose.    The  scheme  in  outline  is  as  follows: — ^Part  I.  Long  Term 
Credit. — Under  this  part  of  the  act,  long  term  loans  will  be  made 
by  a  company  to  be  established  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  known  as 
'The  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation.'    Loans  secured  on  mortgages 
on  agricultural  land  will  be  for  a  period  not  ejcceeding  60  years, 
and  will  amo-ant  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ascertained  value 
of  the  land.    They  will  be  repayable  by  equal  yearly  or  half-yearly 
installments  of  capital  and  interest  or  on  such  other  terms  as  may 
be  authorized.    The  company  will  also  be  empowered  to  make  loans 
under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Acts,  1864-1899,  for  agricultural 
purposes.    Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  the  corporation,  but 
some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  is  in  a  position  to 
start  business. .. .Part  II.  Short  Term  Credit. — This  part  of  the  act 
is  exclusively  concerned  with  facilitating  advances  to  farmers  or 
cooperative  societies  from  the  ordinary  banks.... The  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  act  is,  therefore,  to  enable  the  farmer,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, to  obtain  advances  from  the  banlcs  on  the  security  of  those 
assets;  it  empowers  a  farmer  to  create  a  charge  in  favor  of  a  bank  on 
any  or  all  of  his  farm  stock,  farm  implements  and  other  agricultural 
assets.    The  charge  would  be  either  a  fixed  charge  on  certain 
specified  assets,  or  a  floating  charge,  but  would  not  prevent  the 
farmer  selling  in  the  ordinary  way  the  property  so  charged,  provided 
the  amount  received  on  sale  was  paid  over  to  the  bank.... This  part 
of  the  act  came  into  operation  on  October  1,  1928. 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  October  18  says:  "The 

Marketing    States  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  well  represented  on  the  national  com- 
Coramittee   mittee  on  cooperative  marketing  set  up  by  the  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Cooperation.    Of  the  seven  members  on  the  committee 
three  are  from  the  Par  West;  H.  A.  Ward,  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  G-rowers;  S.  D.  Sanders  of  the  Washington 
Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  and  C«  C.  league  of  the 
California  Fmit  Growers'  Exchange.    The  other  four  States  having 
members  on  the  committee  are  Texas,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.    All  members  of  the  committee  are  prominent  officials 
of  equally  prominent  cooperative  organizations*    One  of  the  functions 
of  the  committee  will  be  the  formation  and  development  of  a  national 
association  of  all  cooperatives,  and  to  this  end  the  services  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  and  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation    of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  pledged. 
The  committee  is  holding  a  meeting  in  the  East  soon  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means  to  further  develop  and  stabilize  the 
cooperative  movement. It 
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Corn  Borer  An  editotii^  in  5the  tall  St.  Journal  for  October  22  says: 

"According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  European  corn  borer 
will  continue  to  advance  into  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  natural  spread 
of  the  pest  can  not  be  stopped.    While  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt 
are  represented  as  demanding  legislative  relief  in  the  disposal  of 
their  surpluses  no  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  progress  of  a  pest 
that,  when  once  it  is  established,  will  not  only  take  the  surplus  but 
also  the  main  part  of  their  crops. . ..Infestation  of  this  insect  is 
spread  by  the  flying  moth;  its  course  is  steadily  westward,  and  is 
gradually  advancing  into  the  great  Corn  Belt.    Nothing  can  prevent 
the  flight  of  this  moth;  the  Corn  Belt  mast  make  up  its  mind  to  face 
the  situation  as  the  people  in  the  South  are  obliged  to  enduro  the 
boll  weevil.    The  only  hope  is  in  controlling  the  pest  by  reducing 
its  numbers  and  thereby  the  damage  it  can  do  in  a  season.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  producers  of  corn,  and  in  fact  for  the  whole  country,  this 
is  possible.    But  it  calls  for  something  more  than  inaction  or  even 
the  active  opposition  that  in  some  places  has  manifested  itself 
towards  official  attempts  to  control.    Thorough,  concerted  cleanup 
of  all  corn  fields  is  the  only  control  measure  now  known.  Sporadic 
attempts  at  cleaning  up  will  not  do  the  work,  it  must  be  done  by  all 
in  order  to  be  effective.    Public  sentiment,  the  country  over,  should 
demand  this.    The  matter  should  not  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
individual.    When  the  cause  of  the  'Texas  fever'  that  almost  para^ 
lyzed  the  livestock  industry  in  the  South  wqs  discovered  there  were 
many  to  oppose  the  fighting  of  the  cause.    When  laws  in  the  several 
States  were  enacted  there  were  some  who  even  tried  to  block  the 
enforcement  of  them.    But  public  sentiment  was  behind  enforcement 
and  the  good  work  has  gone  on  with  marked  success;  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  saved  every  year.    Corn  is  our  greatest  crop  both 
in  size  and  money  value.    A  movement  to  promote,  and  if  necessary 
compel,  effective,  concerted  work  towards  control  would  be  real  farm 
relief," 

"Vermont's  abandoned  farm  problem  is  being  solved  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  ^inlanders.    For  a  period  of  more  than  10  years 
the  American  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow  and  Andover  have  been 
gradually  leaving  the  farms,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  good 
wages  offered  by  town  industries  have  attracted  the  younger  people. 
As  the  natives  have  left,  their  places  have  been  filled  by  Finns, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  farms  in  these  two  towns  would  be 
occupied  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  these  people,    0?he  Finns  make 
good  citizens  and  most  of  them  have  been  naturalized.    They  are 
clannish  and  provide  their  own  amusements.     .The  Finns  are  progressiv<© 
and  their  farms  are  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery.    The  women 
are  skilled  in  farm  work  and  may  often  be  seen  in  the  fields,  some 
of  them  taking  the  places  of  their  husbands  while  the  latter  are 
doing  carpentry  work  in  the  surrounding  villages,  nearly  all  Finns 
being  good  carpenters."  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct,  20.) 

Research  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  October  13  says:  "In 

order  to  properly  coordinate  and  adeq.uately  support  research  work 
which  is  being  conducted  at  present  by  the  various  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  discuss  additional  investigations  relating  to  the  introducr- 
tion  and  breeding  of  more  suitable  varieties  of  wheat  and  the 
harvesting,  storing  and  marketing  of  the  crop,  a  conference  of  those 
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interested  has  been  called  for  November  8,  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manhattan,  Kans.    It  is  hoped  to  have  the  directprs 
and  staff  members  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  attendance.  The 
various  State  grain  inspection  departments,  crop  improvement  associa- 
tions, railroad  agricultural  departments,  grain,  milling  and  baking 
trades,  the  farm  and  city  press,  trade  papers  and  wheat  growers' 
organizations  will  also  be  represented.    D.  F.  Farrell,  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  in  issuing  a  call  for  the 
meeting,  says  that  the  use  of  the  combine  has  accentuated  losses 
from  lodging,  shattering  and  heat  damage  and  has  increased  the  imr- 
portance  of  storage  and  credit  facilities;  diseases,  like  stinking 
smut  and  foot  rots,  are  taking  increased  toll;  the  protein  caontent 
and  protein  quality  ar«  not  being  maintained  at  the  high  mark  of  15 
or  20  years  ago.    While  many  methods  of  alleviating  these  difficulties 
have  been  proposed,  their  successful  application  depends  largely  upon 
adequate  research  to  determine  the  tmderlying  causes  before  attempt- 
ing to  prescribe  remedies.    Such  research  is  under  way  and  is  being 
actively  prosecuted  by  the  various  experiment  stations  and  the  Agri- 
cultural department,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  conference  to  make 
this  work  more  effective." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  October  20  says:  "There 

is  more  business  being  done  on  the  basis,  usually,  of  a  slight  de- 
cline in  prices,  especially  for  the  fine  wools.    On  this  basis,  the 
mills  very  apparently  have  need  of  a  considerable  weight  of  wool  and 
the  larger  units  have  been  taking  some  sizeable  lines  of  wool  during 
the  past  ten  days,  as  well  as  a  great  many  small  lots  here  and  there. 
The  woolen  mills  also  are  getting  a  little  more  business  on  the 
basis  of  slightly  lower-priced  wool.    Foreign  markets  are  steady  to 
firm,  both  in  the  European  secondary  markets  as  well  as  in  the  pri- 
mary markets  down  under.    There  is  general  competition  in  Australia 
except  from  this  country.    Manufacturers,  spinners  and  combers  are 
more  active.    Some  commission  combers  are  operating  night  and  day 
and  some  spinners  have  incree^sed  operations  in  the  last  three  weeks 
from  60  to  100  per  cent  capacity  operations  in  certain  instances." 


Section  3 

Department  In  an  editorial  on  "Agricultural  Information  by  Radio," 

cap  Agri-     The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  October  18  says:  "Use  of  the 
culture       radio  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  is  very 

much  in  order,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  farmers,  and  those 
indirectlj'-  interested  in  farming,  have  their  radio  sets.    Also,  such 
use  of  the  radio  for  the  purpose  indicated  proves  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  alive  to  the  need  for  getting 
agricultural  facts  and  practical  methods  to  the  farmers  as  promptly 
as  possible... .It  is  not  expected  that  all  information  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  by  radio  or  otherwise,  can  be  utilized  by 
every  individual  farmer.    Wise  selection,  therefore,  is  in  order, 
'putting  to  work'  those  things  that  can  and  ought  to  be  used,  most 
of  them  advantageously,  some  at  once  and  some  later.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  may  be  assured,  will  not  burden  the  air  or  the 
farmers  with  useless  information.  ,  Everything  sent  out  over  the 
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radio  will  "be  helpful,  some  of  it  here,  some  elsewhere^  if  not  in>- 
mediately,  then  at  a  later  time.    The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
information  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it," 


Section  4 
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Farm 

Products  Oct.  22 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $9-$11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $14-$17; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $13,50-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.50-$12o75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medi-um,  good  and  choice,  $9.15-$9.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice,  $8.65-$9o50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8.35-$9«    Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $12.25-$13.35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$12o25-$13.30. 

Pennsylvania  sacked  Round  White  potatoes  $1.10-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Bulk  Maine  Green  Mountains  $1.10-$1.20 
in  New  York  City;  50^  f .o.b,  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  75{^-85{Zf  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  55^2?- 6 5{^  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$40  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $30-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$1.25-$3  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    New  Jersey  yellows  $1.25- 
$1.60  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City.    New  York  Rhode  Island 
Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $1.40  per 
bushel  basket  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Eastern  Staymans  and  Yorks  ranged 
$1.15-$1.40  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47-|-^;  91  score,  47^^;  90  score,  45|fJ, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies  26{^-25-^^^;  Young  Americas,  26^^-27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  11  points  to  18.86^  per  lb.    October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to  19.93^, 
and  on  th-^.  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  19  points  to  19.15j^.    On  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October  fu.tures  advanced  22  points  to  19,20^J. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.13  7/8-$1.20  7/8,    No. 2  red  winter, 
Kansas  City  $1.30-$1.32,    No. 2  hard  winter  ll2^o  protein)  Kansas 
City  $le07-$1.09.    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$lol2-|-$lnl4;  Kansas  City  $1.04|-$1.06,    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis 
89^-95^;  Kansas  City  94^-.94|-{zJ .    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  $].,05; 
Minneapolis  97{^-$1.01;  Kansas  City  96$^-96;|^.    No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  41^^-42^;  Minneapolis  38^5zJ-40i?5 ;  Kansas  City  41^jzJ-42^{iJ. 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.), 
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